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PRUDENCE. 


Norutnc, perhaps, has occasioned greater confusion in 
morals than the custom of calling two contrarious things 
by the same name, and then distinguishing them by 
means of the part of speech called the adjective. Thus 
we hear of two kinds of glory—false and true glory: 
how beneficial might it have been to the real interests 
of mankind, had it been at once decided, on the highest 
authority, that false glory was no glory at all! It is 
common also to hear of a person called a false friend— 
nay, there is an old play so entitled—when, all the 
while, it is clear that the acquaintance intended by the 
phrase is the worst enemy that a man can have. In 
both instances, the adnoun ‘ false’ is used to signify that 
which seems to be what it is not. It is equivalent to 
the term ‘apparent,’ and may be useful to lead us to 
| distinguish that which ‘ appears’ from that which ‘is;’ 
but this utility, it is manifest, befits the scholarly better 
than the popular mind. Now, in reference to things 
| that, like glory and honour, are calculated to dazzle the 
| imagination, it may be perhaps easy to account for the 
| tendency that exists to confound the mere appearance 
and reality under one name; but the practice prevails 
in relation also to the humbler virtues. Thus, for 

instance, prudence has been brought into unmerited 
| contempt by being associated with what is really its 
| opposite, much to the injury of the greater number 
| who, in the ordinary circumstances of life, have had 
daily need for its exercise. It has, in particular, fallen 
under the lash of Churchill the satirist, who writes of 
it in the most disdainful language— 


* Prudence, of old a sacred term, implied 
Virtue, with god-like Wisdom for her guide; 
But now in general use is known to mean 
The stalking-horse of Vice, and Folly's screen : 
The sense perverted, we retain thename ; 
Hypocrisy and Prudence are the same.’ 


And he accompanies this description with an instance, 
| inwhich, by the skilful practice of hypocrisy, a well- 
instructed student arrives, notwithstanding his secret 
Vices, at the rank of a nobleman, as the reward of his 
| presumed virtues. Such extreme cases, doubtless, have 

occurred; but in the vast majority of instances (such 

is the justice of Providence), the ordinary moral— 

the * poetic justice, as it is called —of the novel or 
_ drama has been practically illustrated. The hypocrite’s 
success has generally been of a temporary character, 
and the villain, for the most part, has been at last 
shown in his true colours—stripped of his mask, and 
| publicly exposed, to the satisfaction of all the parties 
whom he had previously deceived. What, then, becomes 
of the prudence so gratuitously supposed, all along, to 
have been exhibited in the deception? Not only has it 


been false prudence, but the most stupid, because the 
most elaborate, imprudence—labour not only without 
profit, but with a fearful loss. 

Let us grant the whole of Churchill’s case, however: 
let.us suppose the most perfect worldly success to ac- 
company a long course of hypocrisy to its close; we 
should then have, with Dr Paley, to trace the expe- 
diency of such conduct into a future state, and there, 
proving it to be inexpedient in its eternal relations, con- 
template a still more fatal, because utterly hopeless, dis- 
appointment. But leaving this view to the theologian, 
and confining the subject to the present visible dispen- 
sation, we demand to question the delinquent himself 
whether he has been prudently ‘ chary of his peace ’— 
whether, in the secret chambers of his heart, he is as 
happy as he appears to the world to be? Oh no!— 


* When the Night 

Suspends this mortal coil; when Memory wakes; 
When, for our past misdoings, C ience takes 

A deep revenge ; when, by Reflection led, 

She draws his curtains, and looks Comfort dead— 
Let every Muse begone: in vain he turns, 

And tries to pray for sleep; an JEtna burns, 

A more than tna, in his coward breast, 

And Guilt, with vengeance armed, forbids him rest : 
Though soft as plumage from young Zephyr’s wing, 
His couch seems hard, and no relief can bring ; 
Hypocrisy has planted daggers there, 

No good man can deserve, no brave man bear.’ 


The case can thus be sufficiently made out, even 
without referring to the rewards and punishments of 
another world. Virtue is ever, if we only look close 
enough at the facts, its own guerdon, and vice its own 
executioner. 

We are the more anxious to vindicate the character 
of prudence, by restoring the proper meaning to its 
name, because the abuse of the title has led to prac- 
tical evils. Individuals have been known to despise 
prudence as the most beggarly of the virtues, from 
a mistaken apprehension of its qualities. The more 
generously-disposed have witnessed the muck-worms 
of society depriving themselves of all rational enjoy- 
ment in the pursuit of gain, and they have reason- 
ably questioned the value of possessions purchased at 
the expense of all that is dearest in the estimation of 
the wise and good. The sordidly-minded are guilty, 
unquestionably, of the most grievous mistake. Not 
seldom, by reason of their niggardliness, they sacrifice 
the purpose for which they labour. Where they should 
aim at winning, they care only for saving, and for want 
of a prudent expenditure, bring to nought an eligible 
and truly promising speculation. Marking such errors, 
but rather with the eyes of prejudice than of the under- 
standing, some persons conclude at once against the 
utility of prudence, and read the text, ‘there is who 
scattereth, and yet gathereth,’ in a perverted sense. 
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Nothing will they save—nothing will they provide for 
—but, in their eagerness to enjoy, they scatter all, and 
gather nothing. Thus it is that against imprudence in 
one extreme (only because it goes by the name of ‘ pru- 
dence’ with the unreflecting, though with the epithet 
* false’ prefixed by those who are somewhat wiser) they 
set up imprudence in the other, and thus get fatally 
confounded in the unsuspected mélée of corresponding 
opposites. 

But there is no such short cut to happiness; the 
spendthrift is as far off from felicity as the save-all. 
There is no safe refuge in either negation. The only 
security lies in a positive assertion and practical affir- 
mation of the whole doctrine and discipline of prudence 
in its purity and truth. We must be honest in our 
homage, faithful to our conviction, and unequivocating 
in our testimony, both verbal and actual; we must be 
ready to undergo trials, to do battle, for it; we must 
maintain its cause against all opposition, whether it 
come in the insidious shape of a false prudence, or the 
more impudent, though less hypocritical, guise of open 
imprudence. Life is a warfare in which we must side 
with the good or evil; and just in proportion as we 
show indecision of character, we shall inevitably suffer. 
We may make speculative or grammatical mistakes in 
the appropriation of prefixes and adnouns, and delude 
ourselves into the notion that no harm will follow; but 
in the practical operation of the moral laws, such delu- 
sion is impossible. The error in the idea becomes at 
once the error in fact; and our whole conduct and cha- 
racter prove themselves to be tainted both in principle 
and action—in thought, word, and deed. Here we are 
dealing with nature in her higher manifestations, and 
subject to a code of rules, not written in a statute-book, 
but essentially imbedded in her hidden being, as the 
motive spring of her existence. The whole works with 
the certainty and effect of a well-constructed and care- 
fully-regulated machine. It owns no allegiance to any 
external impulse, but goes forthright in its appointed 
channel, regardless of impediment, whether the latter 
be weaker or stronger, whether it shall destroy or be 
destroyed. It behoves us, therefore, most studiously to 
avoid error in the beginning, and before the machine is 
set in motion. Here truth in thought, truth in word, 
truth in deed, are especially desirable. To insure them, 
as regards our present theme, we must conceive the 
right idea of prudence, properly define her characteris- 
tics, arrive at an honest appreciation of her gifts and 
graces, and devote ourselves to her, as her faithful 
ministrants, in all her relations, social, intellectual, and 
moral. 


Than prudence, thus contemplated, there is no higher 
wisdom. Such a prudence is co-mate with the loftiest 
wisdom. The prudential course of conduct inferred in 
these remarks, would commend itself as an illustration 
of the most elevated philosophy. It would be able to 
enlist in its favour the suffrages of the wisest in all 


times, the moralists of all climes. It would be at one 
with the most benevolent and beneficent impulses of the 
human heart, and at the same time insure the true in- 
terests of every individual who acted in obedience to its 
precepts. It has the promise both of this world and 
the next; and there is no conceivable condition of life 
in which we can safely dispense with its assistance. 
This virtue the ancients held in the greatest esteem. 
Not only the Hebrew proverbialists, but the Greek 
poets, have set forth its praises in some of their best 
works. The sublime fable of Prometheus has evident 
reference to it. One part of the moral of Aischylus’s 


admirable drama on this high argument, is to enforce | 
the doctrine, that the exercise of prudence is as incum. | 


bent on the father of the gods as it is on inferior deities | 
and men. 


BYGOING THINGS. 

THERE are many things which, in these ‘ fast,’ ‘ go. 
ahead’ days, may be justly said to be bygoing, in as far 
as they have fallen behind the fashion and requirements 
of the age—things slow, things arriére, things rovoes— 
which we must soon see no more. For all such things 
as were good in their day, I think there is no need for 
our seeing their going with indifference, even while we 
welcome those presumedly better things which succeed 
them ; nay, there are some which good-feeling will not 
allow us to take leave of without something like regret, 
and a wish at least to keep them bright and pleasant in 
the memory. 

Does my reader remember the time when he was a 
child—a boy ?—that time when a coach with four horses 
was his ideal of the ne plus ultra of locomotive speed? 
I do not ask whether he would desire to have that time 
forgotten—that precious season of his life, before the 
glorious brightness of boyhood faded 


* Into the light of common day.’ 


There breathes not, we believe, ‘a man with soul so 
dead,’ as to wish to forget his boyhood. But let me 
ask him whether he would willingly forget the coach 
with four horses—that grand locomotive of his child- 
hood, ‘ the mail?’ Would he have this bygone quite 
bygone and forgotten? Answer, all ye British men, 
who fly along the railways of these isles at a speed 
that causes the winds to whisper together in astonish- 
ment! When the engine-whistle thrills through every 
nerve of your body—when the bell rings while you 
(poor belated wretch!) are still a quarter of a mile 
from the station—when you arrive panting, almost at 
the last gasp, with haste, and just in time to see the 
train going off—when you are carried, by mistake, 
fifty miles beyond your destination—when you are 
going through a very long, dark tunnel—when a grand 
crash takes place, and you damage yourself on your 
opposite neighbour by being precipitated into his chest 
—when these things occur, say, my candid coun- 
tryman, does not a vision of a mail-coach, with four 
fine horses, sometimes come gallopping across your 
brain? Do you not see the ‘ capital cattle’ clearing the 
ground at a sufficiently rapid rate? Do you not catch 
a glimpse of the rosy faces of the coachman and 
guard; an echo of the notes which the latter sends out 
from his bugle? Do you not see those passengers who 
would become almost like friends to you before the 
journey is completed? The pleasant inns where you 
stop to change horses; the pleasanter ones where you 
stop to breakfast or to dine; rapidly, indeed, and for 
the most part standing—as the Jews eat the Pass- 
over—but still you are stopping, and you are dining: 
do you not see these things in imagination when en- 
during the inconveniences pertaining to our improved 
mode of travelling? for, alas! all sublunary improve- 
ments have their inconveniences. Surely, dear reader, 
be your shares in railways ever so many—be you a 
director of a dozen lines—be your philosophical and _ 
scientific devotion to steam and its wondrous powers 
ever so great—you cannot—no, you cannot surely say 
of a mail-coach, ‘ Away! dull remnant of a past state 
of things: rest for ever in a deserved oblivion!’ 
Having nothing particular to do in London this last 
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| exchanged last words with each other. 
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July 1847, I determined to run down to the coast and 


| enjoy the luxury of sea-bathing, and a strong breezy 


row on the ocean. With Brighton, Dover, and the Isle 
of Wight I was familiar, and I therefore resolved to try 
Hastings, of the beauty of which I had heard much, 
Having ascertained that the railway to Hastings was 
completed, I consulted a map to examine the route. Here 
was ample matter for the exercise of our national talent 
for grumbling. The railway from London to Hastings 
was not direct. An Englishman, like a mad dog, loves to 
run in a straight line; and the idea of going round by 
Brighton became insupportable to me. To be more 
than three hours going from London to a place about 
sixty miles distant !—it was too bad—and I walked on 
down Parliament Street in a discontented mood, with 
a Bradshaw in one hand, and a map of Kent and Sussex 
in the other. Presently the clear notes of a key-bugle 
were borne to my ears; ‘The Light of Other Days,’ 
correctly and tastefully played, came swelling and dying 
through the street. Soon I distinguished the cheerful 
trampling of horses accompanying the music, and saw 
a well-loaded coach coming quickly along, finishing its 
journey in triumphant style, quite unabashed by the 
knowledge that it was slower than steam. There was 
something life-like, nay, human, about the whole affair. 
As it passed by me, I read the word ‘ Hastings’ painted 
on the vehicle. ‘So there is such a thing as a Hastings 
coach still existing,’ thought I, and followed it mechani- 
cally. It stopped at the Golden Cross, and there the 
dusty but cheerful-looking passengers dismounted, and 
Their luggage 
was soon distributed by the energetic exertions of the 
| guard, and each wended his way in a different direc- 
| tion; and the four horses were taken out—their day’s 
work was done. I do not pretend to analyse the motive 
| of my change of mind, but I suddenly took it into my 
head that I would go to Hastings outside the coach; 
and walking into the office, I booked the box-seat for 
| the following morning. I went home to dinner, not 
| quite sure that my determination was not very stupid. 
By half-past nine on the following morning I and my 
| portmanteau arrived at the Golden Cross. An Ameri- 
| can friend came with me to see me off. The fact was, 
| that he did not believe I should keep to my resolution 
| of going by coach, but thought I should slink off to the 
railway terminus instead. He is one of those men who 
fear nothing so much as losing time on a journey; al- 
though why they are so anxious about saving it then, is 
astonishing to those who see them waste it recklessly 
on most other occasions. 
* Well, good-by, S——,’ said he, shaking hands with 
me. ‘ There is no accounting for tastes, you know, but 
I did not think yours was so antediluvian! You actu- 
ally mean to be nine hours doing sixty miles?’ 
* No indeed,’ I replied; ‘I mean to spend nine hours 
in seeing some of the richest country in England. I am 
going not to suffer a journey, but to enjoy a drive.’ 
‘ But, my dear fellow, it’s not to be compared to going 
in a first-class carriage by a fast train,’ persisted my 
friend. 
‘I never thought of comparing them. They are two 
very unlike enjoyments. ‘Thoughts of bygone days 
come over me as I look at that coach,’ I continued, ap- 
proaching it to watch some passengers ascend to the 
roof—a young woman and an old man. They took their 
seats behind the box. 
‘Well, well; but you know the old proverb, “ Let 
bygones be bygones.”’ : 
| ‘Yes, I remember the proverb, and I am going to 
| turn it inside out, and to see how much it is worth in 

the present instance. So now good-by, D——; and 
| when you write next to the people at Buffalo, tell them 
| you have seen some curious monuments of antiquity in 


| London; among others, the Hastings coach, and a man 
who was going to ride on it.’ 


We laughed and shook hands. I climbed to my seat 
beside the coachman, and in another minute we were 
going fast down Parliament Street to the tune of ‘ Off 
she Goes.’ I experienced a strange sort of feeling in m 
new position, for the box-seat of an old-fashioned coa 
is not quite like a seat on the top of an omnibus. The 
machine itself which carried us along was quite hidden 
by the people, and the packages which covered it, and 
were suspended on all sides of it. 

I had promised myself the study of two things in this 
expedition—the study of human nature, and the study 
of what landscape painters and lovers of the picturesque 
call par excellence ‘nature.’ The immortal Mr Fudge 
travelled in the dicky, that he 


* Might more of men and manners see.’ 


I chose the box for the same reason; and I began my 
observations with the coachman. He was a florid, but 
decidedly handsome man of five-and-thirty ; he looked 
a little like a mauvais sujet, but much more like a smart, 
good-natured fellow. His hat was put on in a jaunty 
style; he held a carnation by the stalk between his teeth, 
which was afterwards transferred to his button-hole. 
For the first few minutes he devoted himself entirely to 
his horses, for which he seemed to entertain a strong 
affection. At last he said, while he looked down cu- 
riously at the flank of his off-leader, ‘We shall have a 
warm day, sir.’ 

As I supposed this observation was addressed to me, 
I replied to it. He then turned his head round, and 
said to the young woman who was seated behind him, 
‘I hope the old gentleman’s settled comfortable, miss ; 
and that you don’t suffer no ill-convenience from that 
ere hamper?’ 

‘No, I am much obliged to you,’ she replied; ‘ we are 
quite comfortable.’ 

‘Very good,’ replied the coachman, pushing down one 
of his own coats; ‘ but just you put your feet upon that; 
it will do for a footstool, and then you'll sit a deal more 
comfortable.’ 

The young woman hesitated to apply the coat to such 
a purpose, but the coachman persisted. ‘ Bless you, it 
aint of no value; and if it was, I shouldn’t mind it. I 
always do what I can to make ladies comfortable,’ he 
added with a laugh. The young woman, with a little 
embarrassment, accepted the proffered courtesy in si- 
lence. I did not like to add to her embarrassment, and 
therefore turned away to look at the other passengers. 
The old man beside her with the hooked nose was her 
father. That young man next to him was a wide- 
awake, keen-eyed fellow, evidently an attorney’s clerk, 
from his blue bag. What was he doing outside a 
Hastings coach? He could not be travelling for pleasure 
in July? It came out afterwards that he was going as 
far as Seven-Oaks, to take down the evidence of a bed- 
ridden man who was concerned in a breach-of-promise 
case. Next to him sat a smartly-dressed, middle-aged 
woman, with an abundance of baskets. It was a long 
time before she was settled to her satisfaction. First 
she put up her veil, then she pulled it down again; 
then she did the same by her parasol; finally, she took 
off her shawl, and declared that if she ‘had had any 
idea how hot and dusty it was, she never would have 
consented to travel outside the coach ; it would certainly 
lay her up for a week; she was not strong enough to 
bear such things,’ &c. &c. My friend the coachman 
informed me in a whisper that ‘the lady who was 
cutting it so uncommon fine was one of Lord "3 
housemaids going down to Park.’ 

Thére was another person in front of the coach, and 
within my sphere of observation, who attracted me 
much. He sat on the other side of the young woman. 
This was a tall, thin, pale man of about five-and-twenty. 
His face had acquired by study, illness, abstinence, or 
deep sorrow, a refinement both as to outline and ex- 
pression which was to my taste more pleasing than 
that which is inherited by many a descendant of the 
highest races in the land. Though evidently not of 
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oe blood, and quite unpolished and inelegant in his 
ing, there was a quiet self-respect, a melancholy 
modesty in his manner which was singular. From his 
black coat of coarse cloth and priggish cut, his white 
neckcloth tied in the vilest manner, I should have 
guessed him to be a dissenting preacher, even without 
the assistance of the tract which he held in his hand, 
and which he began to read as soon as we were off the 
stones. 

The young woman had whispered something to the 
old man as soon as she saw the person I have last 
described, and before mounting the coach, the old man 
had taken off his hat respectfully to the minister. The 
latter shook hands with them both, and assisted them to 
ascend. Afterwards he seemed to forget them, and to 
be lost in his own reflections. But the young woman, 
though scarcely daring to look at him, seemed always 
to see what he was doing. The expression of mingled 
reverence and admiration was not without a tinge of a 
tenderer feeling as she regarded him. He was her 
spiritual pastor and master, a minister of the gospel, 
and the aes at her chapel. Besides this, he was a 
saint—a learned man ; and so kind and good, as to forget 
himself for any one who needed help. 
in the girl's face as she sat beside him. 

Talk of the dangers of a red coat to a woman’s heart! 
they are as nothing compared with those of a black one. 
Of twenty women, five will be attracted by a soldier, 
while the other fifteen will find more to love and admire 
in a clergyman. ‘The soldier inspires a light fancy, 
which is soon cured ; the clergyman a far deeper feeling. 
I watched all these persons, and conversed with them 
during the journey. The old man and his daughter, 
and the minister, were residents in Hastings; the others 
we parted with on our road. And what a road that 
was! If I wished to give a foreigner a true idea of 
rural comfort and agricultural wealth in England, and 
also to give him a sight of picturesque scenes peculiarly 
English, I would place him outside a coach, and send 
him from London to Hastings. The road lies through 
Lewisham, Bromley, Seven-Oaks ; then it skirts a part 
of Knowle Park, giving ‘ beautiful bits’ of its unrivalled 
sylvan scenery. Hereabouts the hop-gardens begin. 
From the tops of hills you get extensive views over Kent 
and Surrey, noting 


* Many a village marked by little spire,’ 
and many a fair mansion 
* Bosomed high in tufted trees,’ 


All this I read 


with wide sweeps of corn-fields, hop-gardens, meadows, 
woods, and heaths. Many a snug homestead, or farm, 
is seen nestling in a hollow, and the labourer in the 
fields stops to stare up at the coach as it passes. On 
driving through a village, your eyes are feasted with 
the well-kept gardens before the cottage doors. Such 
roses and lilies, hollyoaks and sweet peas, clematis and 
honeysuckle, as I saw crammed within tiny gardens ten 
feet square! all as carefully tended as if the lady of the 
manor sent her own gardener to keep them in order. 
Then the cottages themselves were a treat to see—so 
clean, and neat, and cared for! The children not in- 
deed so clean as their homes, but merry, rosy, and 
noisy. The coming of the coach was a daily cause of 
excitement, and the urchins roared after it as if it 
carried away their schoolmaster. The towns through 
which we passed, and the inns at which we changed 
horses, were such as no other country that I am ac- 
uainted with can boast. An English country town 
not manufacturing), and an English inn (not a tavern 
or gin-palace), is to my mind a credit to the nation in 
every way—municipal, moral, esthetical, ay, and even 
intellectual. I will answer for it, that any one English 


town, of the size of Tunbridge, for instance, will pro- 
duce half-a-dozen persons fit to grace a literary draw- 
ing-room, or the pages of a magazine, as well as the 
same number culled from the same rank of persons in 
apy one parish of London or Edinburgh. The country 


round about Tunbridge is very fine, and it is still finer 
at Tunbridge Wells, which is about four miles off, 
Tunbridge Wells is apparently composed of new, and in | 
many instances handsome stone houses, built for the | 
accommodation of visitors. Its situation is peculiarly | 
beautiful. After passing Tunbridge, I began to find 
that I was hungry. The succession of interesting 
scenes, and the amusing and clever conversation of the 
coachman touching the various places we passed, had 
given nie an appetite; and when the coach stopped at 
Pemry to dine, I attacked a cold sirloin with right 
good-will. Here I entered into conversation with the 
young minister, and was struck with the justice and 
good sense of all he said. His account of Hastings and 
its environs pleased me much. It was evident that his 
feeling for the beauties of nature was not destroyed by 
his renunciation of the things of this world. I asked 
him if he could direct me to some quiet lodgings on my 
arrival in Hastings, as I particularly disliked remaining 
at an inn. After a moment’s reflection, he looked 
earnestly at me, and replied, ‘ You observed the old 
man and his daughter who are our fellow-travellers? | 
They are persons in reduced circumstances, and let || 
part of their house. I lodge with them. I think they | 
have more rooms to spare. I can only say that the 
house is very quiet, and that I find them very pleasant 
people to live with. They are true Christians, and | 
belong to my congregation.’ Saying which, he bent | 
down his eyes, and then remained silent. I thanked | 
him for his information, and resolved to speak to the 
daughter as soon as we reached Hastings. After taking | 
our places again, I began to talk to her about Hastings, 
and the beautiful country we were passing; she an- | 
swered in such a manner as to convince me that 
although she was obliged to ride outside a coach, her 
education would not have disgraced the owner of a 
carriage. When we came to Battle, she pointed out | 
many beautiful things in that picturesque old town, | 
and showed a knowledge of the history of the place 
which was, as I thought, extraordinary for a woman, 
until her father told me that he had devoted great part 
of his life to a study of the antiquities of Sussex, and 
that his daughter was born at Battle. The first sight 
of the sea, on our approach to Hastings, was at a dis- 
tance of four miles from the coast. I could scarcely 
believe that we were already so near the end of our 
journey, or that I had been nearly nine hours on the 
road. ‘The day had been lovely; neither too hot nor 
too cold. We had no rain, and not very much dust. 
During the last part of the ride, the only passengers in 
front were the old man and his daughter, their minister, 
and I; and our conversation having, as I said, turned 
upon the history of the locality, it became general. As 
the coach went along the road from St Leonard’s to | 
Hastings, which lies along the beach, I was absorbed 
in watching the waves, and allowed the others to talk 
without me. Presently the old man drew my attention, 
and said that he was sorry to part with me. I returned | 
his kind speech by another; and then lowering my 
voice, so as not to be heard by our merry-hearted | 
coachman, informed him that I should feel much 
obliged if he and his daughter would receive me as a 
lodger, since I had learned from the gentleman beside 
them that they wished to let part of their house. The 
affair was arranged in a minute. When the coach 
stopped at the Castle Hotel in Hastings, we four did 
not part, as fellow-passengers generally do, but we all 
walked together to old Mr C——’s house, near All- 
Saints’ Church, and sat down to a plain dinner together. 
Mary C—— and her father are indeed ‘ pleasant per- 
sons to live with.’ I have spent a fortnight here 
already, and as yet I feel no inclination to go away. 
Now, dear reader, I have travelled on all the rail- 
ways in England, and on many abroad, but not one has 
ever produced so very agreeable an acquaintance for 
me as this old-fashioned ‘ bygoing’ coach. I cannot say 
that for all purposes a coach is best, but I am sure it is 
best if you wish to see the country through which you 
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pass, and learn something of the characters of your 

companions. Therefore, I say, be not the mail entirely 

despised—be it not parted from without at least the 
| due tribute of a sigh. 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE NIAGARA FALLS. 


| Turse Falls, which an American writer, with justifiable 
| boldness, speaks of as the greatest wonder in the world, 
occur, as is well known, on the course of that stream 
_ which forms the outlet of the great chain of Canadian 
| Jakes. In passing from the Atlantic up this grand 
natural water-course, we first come to Lake Ontario, a 
| sheet of water a hundred and seventy miles long, and 
bearing all the ordinary appearances of a sea. Between 
this lake and Lake Erie there is a connecting river of 
about thirty miles, usually called the Niagara River, 
| though it is the same stream which, below Lake On- 
tario, bears the name of the St Lawrence. It is about 
the middle of this short river course that the Great 
Waterfall takes place. The arrangement of physical 
objects essential to the fall is simple, and easily under- 
| stood. The river flows over a flat table-land, in a de- 
| pression of which Lake Erie is situated. Where it 
| flows from the lake, it is three hundred and thirty 
feet above Lake Ontario, which is about thirty miles 
distant. It is here a mile broad, with all the appear- 
ance of an arm of Lake Erie. After flowing about 
| fifteen méles between low banks, and only descending 
| as many feet, it comes to a series of rapids terminat- 
| ing in a precipice of about one hundred and sixty-five 
| feet, down which it is precipitated into a narrow ravine, 
| which extends for seven miles, and along which the 
| waters make a comparatively rapid descent. The course 
of the river above the fall is occasionally three miles 
|| broad, and studded with low woody islands, one of which 
|| forms a considerable tract of land. Below the fall, all 
| js changed, for the water then runs with turbid violence 
in a trough or groove, generally not more than four 
| hundred yards broad, and in some places only about 
|| half that width. At Queenstown, again, having passed 
|| out of the elevated region, it once more assumes a slow 
and gentle course over an open country, and thus it 
continues till it joins Lake Ontario. The course of the 
|| Niagara River is north and south; the country on the 
| east or right bank belongs to the United States; that 
on the west is part of Canada. 
A vast volume of water, the drainage of a country 
thousands of miles in extent, pouring over a rock one 
hundred and sixty-five feet high, must needs constitute 
an object of uncommon sublimity in almost any cir- 
|| cumstances. It is admitted that, if it took place amidst 

savage alpine scenery, its effect would be greatly in- 

creased. As it is, there are some external features not 
| unworthy of the neighbourhood of so grand an object. 
The western shore is a cliff of about eighty feet above 
the top of the fall; the eastern shore is lower, but is 
finely wooded. The whole breadth of the river at the 
fall—eleven hundred yards, or nearly two-thirds of a 
mile, and forming the chord of an irregular arc—is di- 
vided by a low wooded island, called Goat Island, into 
two parts, the eastern of which is about three hundred 
and seventy-five yards in curvilinear length, constitut- 
ing what is called the American Fall; while the western 
is about seven hundred yards in the same measurement, 
forming the more celebrated Horse-Shoe Fall, so called 
from its strikingly curved form. Level with the edge 
of this fall is a platform called Table Rock, projecting 
over the abyss below, and from which a fine view of the 
cataract is obtained. This rock seems much shattered, 
and likely soon to give way ; yet young and headstrong 
persons will sometimes lay themselves prostrate on its 
front edge, and with extended hand cleave the torrent 
as it leaps down. One who has acted in this venture- 
some way says, ‘ The prodigious volume and indraught 
of the falling waters, the gushing spray, the bewildering 
noise of the cataract, your prostrate and impending at- 
titude, and the tremor of the very rock on which you 
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lie, render the experiment in the highest degree shudder- 
ing.’ 
All beholders speak of the Niagara Falls in terms of 
the highest admiration, but with a strong sense of the 
impossibility of conveying by words an adequate idea 
of the grandeur of the scene. We take leave to quote 
a few descriptive passages from Mr Bouchette. * The 
first object that meets the eye, after descending to the 
Table Rock, is the splendid gradation of swift rapids 
above the Falls; then white revolving clouds of mist, 
irregularly belched forth from the abyss, rush across 
the platform, enveloping the beholder; and as these 
are swept away by perpetually varying currents of air, , 
he approaches nearer the verge of the rock, and beholds 
the whole length of the tremendous cataract. The loud 
shrill roar of the rapids is lost amidst the appalling 
thunders of the Falls, which give a real or imaginary 
tremulous motion to the earth, and seem to threaten a 
disruption of the projecting rock upon which we are 
standing. The view from this spot is extremely grand, 
and unspeakably sublime; but it is too near and over- 
powering to permit the spectator fully to appreciate the 
whole splendour of the scene. The summit of the bank, 
rising about one hundred feet above the Table Rock, 
affords a more comprehensive and advantageous view. 
This position is most commanding, and perhaps the 
point from whence the collective magnificence of the 
cataract can be seen with the greatest effect. Accord- 
ing to the altitude of the sun, and the situation of the 
spectator, a distinct and bright iris is seen amidst the 
revolving columns of mist, that soar from the foaming 
chasm, and shroud the broad front of the gigantic flood. 
Both arches of the bow are seldom seen entirely elicited; 
but the inferior segment is perfect, and its prismatic 
hues are extremely glowing and vivid. The fragments 
of a plurality of rainbows are sometimes to be seen in 
various parts of the misty curtain of the Falls. 

‘ The exploration of the inferior regions of the cata® 
ract is attended by some hazard and much difficulty; 
but the thirst for the romanesque and sublime has over- 
come all obstacles, and led the ardent youth, the daunt- 
less traveller, and the philosopher, a perilous pilgrimage 
along the slippery margin of storming eddies, beneath 
impending rocks, amidst jarring elements, to the foot 
of the deluging torrents, and even to penetrate several 
feet behind the concave sheet of the headlong waters. 
It eminently requires fortitude and self-possession to 
make this progress. The rocks over which we advance 
are sharp, broken, and excessively slippery, owing to 
the perpetual moisture they acquire from the oozing 
crevices of the superincumbent cliffs and the spray, so 
that one inadvertent faur-pas might plunge a victim 
into the whirling and boiling vortex of the Falls. The 
danger is considerably increased by the terror arising 
from the stentorian thunders of the tumbling floods, 
that ever resound from side to side of the humid cavern, 
and seem to shake the firm rock to its foundation. The 
difficulty experienced in breathing, from the combined 
moisture and compression of the air, the impossibility 
of hearing or being heard, the dizziness produced by 
the falling waters, the dimly-discovered snakes and 
reptiles around, the whirl, the wind, the roar, all com- 
bine most powerfully to affect the soul, to overwhelm 
at once the senses and the imagination, and baffle all 
powers of description. 

‘Immediately at the base of the Falls, the raging 
waters are lashed into one thick mass of froth and foam 
of dazzling whiteness; but their surface farther down 
becomes comparatively still, though ever whirling and 
boiling, and exhibits a totally different appearance from 
that of any other part of the river. ‘The labouring 
stream seems inwardly convulsed, heaving and throb- 
bing in dark and bubbling whirlpools, as if it threatened 
every moment to eject some of the mystic terrors of the 
deep. This effect is ascribed by Professor Dwight of 
the United States to the reaction of the ascending 


* Bouchette’s British Dominions in North America, i. 143. 
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waters. Precipitated bodily to an extraordinary depth 
by their own prodigious gravity, and the force of their 
impulsion, and involving in them a quantity of fixed 
air, they reascend to the surface in a struggling career, 
checked by the weight of the superincumbent water. 

* The noise of the Falls is truly grand, commanding, 
and majestic. ... It is very variable in its loudness, 
being essentially influenced by the state of the atmo- 
sphere, the direction of the wind, and the position of 
the listener. It is sometimes scarcely audible within 
three or four miles ; and at others it may be heard at 
York, on the opposite shores of Lake Ontario, a distance 

. of forty-six miles.’ 

The configuration of the ground suggests a curious 
inference regarding the history of the Niagara Falls. 
The table-land—over the surface of which the river 
flows for fifteen miles, and through which its channel is 
cut for other seven to the depth of from two to three 
hundred feet—terminates at Queenstown in an abrupt 
cliff ranging east and west, and facing towards Lake 
Ontario. Below this point, the course of the stream is 
over a low flat country, with a very slight descent. The 
most superficial observers unavoidably contemplate the 
deep channel of seven miles as the work of the river 
itself; and the idea receives confirmation of the most 
decided kind from the fact; that the waterfall is con- 
tinually, though slowly, wearing away the rock. The 
common belief of the country people therefore is, that 
the fall was originally at Queenstown, and will in time 
get back to Lake Erie, which will consequently be 
emptied, and become dry land. 

Geologists have examined the district, and fully con- 
firm these popular observations. Our countryman, Mr 
Lyell, has given it his especial attention; and in his 
* Travels in North America,’ has introduced some curious 
speculations on the subject. It appears, from the in- 
quiries of Mr Hall, geologist for the state of New York, 
that the table-land is composed of nearly horizontal 
strata of the Silurian formation, the inclination being 
from Queenstown back to Lake Erie, at the rate of about 
twenty-five feet in a mile. It may be remarked that, 
the land being highest at the cliff above Queenstown, the 
fall must have been considerably more lofty and grand 
when at that point than it is at present. Indeed there 
is another circumstance to be here taken into account— 
namely, that the space over which the river now runs 
between the fall and Queenstown, would also be an addi- 
tion to the height of the fall. We may therefore sup- 
pose it to have been at first upwards of three hundred 
feet high—a stupendous altitude for the descent of such 
a volume of water. What chiefly has tended to the 
wearing away of the channel, is the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the strata at this place. The superficial beds 
are a hard limestone, calculated to wear away very 
slowly; but underneath these are deep beds of soft 
shale, which rapidly yield to the force of the water. The 
river, pouring over the limestone, makes little impres- 
sion upon it; but, falling upon the shale below, it 
readily makes a great abyss for the reception of its 
maddened waters, while the spray, driven by the wind 
against the wall behind, scoops out a recess in that 
direction, thus taking away the support of the lime- 
stone above, and preparing it for crumbling away in 
considerable masses. Such is actually the way in 
which the cataract recedes. There was a great fall of 
rock in 1815, and another in 1828, causing very con- 
siderable changes in the appearance of the falling 
waters. In the year before the one last mentioned, 
Captain Basil Hall conversed with a settler who had 
lived.on the spot thirty-six years, and who had wit- 
nessed many such changes. In a country so recently 
settled, we have unfortunately very short and imperfect 
records to trust to; but it so happens that, so far back 
as 1697, a missionary called Father Hannepin published 
a drawing he had taken of the Falls, and from it we find 
that there was then a third fall, crossing the direction 
of the other two, and caused by the opposition of a rock 
which does not now exist. It was the belief of the old 


person consulted by Hall, that the fall receded at the | 
rate of a yard per annum, and this received the sanc- 
tion of the son of Mr Bakewell, the well-known geolo- | 
gist. Mr Lyell, however, made such inquiries as satisfied 
him that one foot per annum was nearer the actual rate 
of the retrogression. The matter, after all, must depend 
very much upon the nature of the rock which forms 
the substratum at different points. In the early part of 
the process, the basis rock was of a harder kind, and 
the wearing would be slower accordingly, as it will in 
time be slower again, when the fall recedes beyond the 
point where the shale forms the base of the precipice. 
The obvious reason why the Falls assume a curved or 
horse-shoe form, is the fact, that the greatest volume of 
water is always in the centre of a stream, and this 
evidently leads to the great narrowing of the river 
channel from the fall downwards. 

The greater elevation of the plateau towards the north, 
indicates that the above-fall portion of the river for- 
merly occupied a higher bed. There remain actual 
memorials of this circumstance, in certain patches of a | 
fluviatile alluvium, or river deposit, which are found | 
close to the present fall, and in places farther down. A 
portion of this deposit rests upon Goat Island, at thirty- 
eight or forty feet above the top of the fall; a terrace- 
like portion is deposited on each side of the river, at an 
altitude so coincident as to show that they originally 
formed one uninterrupted bed. In this alluvium are 
found, united with remains of the extinct mastodon, 
shells of the genera Unio, Cyclas, Planorbis, and others 
usually found in fresh water, clearly proving that 
it is a river or lake deposit. Three similar terraces 
exist near by, at somewhat lower levels, indicating rests 
which the river made in the process of depression which 
necessarily accompanied that of recession. Mr Lyell 
extended this interesting class of observations, by dis- 
covering other patches of ancient river alluvium at two 
several places. They contained shells of the same 
genera. ‘These facts,’ he says, ‘appear conclusive as 
to the former extension of a more elevated valley, four 
miles at least below the Falls; and at this point the old 
river-bed must have been so high, as to be capable of 
holding back the waters which covered all the patches 
of fluviatile sand and gravel, including that of Goat 
Island. He adds, ‘ By exploring the banks of the Nia- 
gara above the Falls, I satisfied myself that if the river 
should continue to cut back the ravine still further 
southwards, it would leave here and there, near the 
verge of the precipice and its islands, strata of sand and 
loam, with fresh-water shells similar to those here de- | 
scribed.’ 

Mr Lyell sees great difficulties in the way of coming 
even to an approximate conjecture as to the time that 
has elapsed since the cataract was at Queenstown ; but 
remarks that, if the recession proceeds at an average 
rate of a foot per annum, a lapse of 35,000 years is 
implied for the whole process. Viewing the position of 
the strata, their coming to an escarpment at Queenstown, 
and their being partially covered, not only by the allu- 
vial patches and terraces, but, below these, by a bed of 
drift, or ancient boulder clay, of marine origin, and re- 
ferable to a time when ice prevailed more extensively 
over the land than now, he speculates on a succession of 
changes in the order in which he imagines they may 
have happened. ‘The first event to which we must 
recur, is the superficial waste or denudation of the older 
stratified rocks, all of which have remained nearly un- 
disturbed and horizontal from the eve of their forma- 
tion beneath the sea to a comparatively modern period. 
That they were all of marine origin, is proved by their 
imbedded corals and shells. They at length emerged 
slowly, and portions of their edges were removed by the 
action of the waves and currents, by which cliffs were 
formed at successive heights, especially where hard 
limestones were incumbent on soft shales. After this 
denudation, the whole region was again gradually sub- 
merged, and this event took place during the glacial 

iod. .. . The country was then buried under a load 
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of stratified and unstratified sand, gravel, and erratic 
blocks. . . . The period of the submergence was very 
| modern, for the shells then inhabiting the ocean be- 
| longed, almost without exception, to species still living 
|| in high northern, and some of them in temperate lati- 
| tudes. The next great change was the re-emergence 
|| of this country, consisting of the ancient denuded rocks, 
| covered indiscriminately with modern marine drift. 
| The upward movement by which this was accomplished 
| was not sudden and instantaneous, but gradual and 
| intermittent. The pauses by which it was interrupted 
| are marked by ancient beach-lines, ridges, and terraces, 
found at different heights above the present lakes. . . . 
| ‘As soon as the tableeland between Lakes Erie and 
| Ontario emerged, and was laid dry, the river Niagara 
‘came into existence, the basin of Lake Ontario still con- 
| tinuing to form part of the sea. From that moment 
there was a cascade at Queenstown, of moderate height, 
which fell directly into the sea.’ [Mr Lyell describes a 
series of minor cascades which would then be formed, 
as successive strata of different degrees of hardness 
came into exposure. The series of events from the sub- 
mergence are all, he proceeds to say ], ‘so modern in the 
| earth’s history, as to belong to a period when the marine, 
the fluviatile, and terrestrial shells were the same, or 
nearly the same, as those now living. Yet if we fix our 
thoughts on any one portion of this period—on the lapse 
of time, for example, required for the recession of the 
Niagara from the escarpment to the Falls—how immea- 
surably great will its duration appear in comparison 
with the sum of years to which the annals of the human 
race are limited !’ 


JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE IN EDINBURGH. 
[From the new edition of the ‘ Traditions of Edinburgh.’} 
In the Netherbow, the street receives a contraction from 
the advance of the houses on the north side, thus closing 
a species of parallelogram, of which the Luckenbooths 


formed the upper extremity—the market-place of our 


ancient city. The uppermost of the prominent houses 
—having of course two fronts meeting in a right angle, 
one fronting to the line of street, the other looking up 
the High Street—is pointed to by tradition as the resi- 
dence or manse of John Knox, during his incumbency 
as minister of Edinburgh, from 1560 till (with few in- 
terruptions) his death in 1572. It is’a picturesque 
building, of three above-ground floors, constructed of 
substantial ashler masonry, but on a somewhat small 
scale, and terminating in curious gables and masses of 
chimneys. A narrow door, right in the angle, gives 
access to a small room, which has long been occupied 
as a barber’s shop, and which is lighted by one long 
| window presented to the westward. ‘This was the 
| hall of the mansion in former times. Over the win- 
dow and door is this legend, in an unusually old kind of 
lettering :— 


LVFE*GOD* ABVFE*AL* AND* YI* NYCHTBOVR *[as *) YI‘ SELF* 


The word ‘as’ is obliterated. The words are, in modern 
English, simply the well-known Scriptural command, 
‘Love God above all, and thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
Perched upon the corner above the door is a small effigy 
of the Reformer, preaching in a pulpit, and pointing with 
his right hand to a stone above his head in that direc- 
tion, which presents in rude sculpture the sun bursting 
from clouds, with the name of the Deity inscribed on 
his disk in three languages— 
©EOS 

DEUS 

GoD 
| _ Dr M‘Crie, in his Life of John Knoz, states that the 
| Reformer, on commencing duty in Edinburgh at the con- 

clusion of the struggles with the queen-regent, ‘lodged 

in the house of David Forrest, a burgess of Edinburgh, 
|| from which he removed to the lodging which had be- 


webigmn abbot of Dunfermline.’ The magis- 


trates acted liberally towards their minister, giving 
him a of two hundred pounds Scottish money, 
and paying his house-rent for him, at the rate of fifteen 
merks yearly. In October 1561, they ordained the dean 
of guild, ‘ with al diligence, to mak ane warm studye of 
dailles to the minister, Johne Knox, within his hous, 
aboue the hall of the same, with lyht and wyndokis 
thereunto, and all uther necessaris.’ This study is 
generally supposed to have been a very small wooden 
projection, still seen on the front of the first floor. Close 
to it is a window in the angle of the building, from 
which Knox is said by tradition to have occasionally 
held forth to multitudes below. 

The second floor, which is accessible by two narrow 
spiral stairs, one to the south, another to the west, 
contains a tolerably spacious room, with a ceiling orna- 
mented by stucco mouldings, and a window presented 
to the westward. A partition has at one time divided 
this room from a narrow one towards the north, the 
ceiling of which is composed of the beams and flooring 
of the attic flat, all curiously painted with flower-work 
in an ancient taste. Two inferior rooms extend still 
farther to the northward. It is to be remarked that 
the wooden projection already spoken of extends up to 
this floor, so that there is here likewise a small room in 
front; it contains a fireplace, and a recess which might 
have been a cupboard or a library, besides two small 
windows. That this fireplace, this recess, and also the 
door by which the wooden chamber is entered from the 
decorated room, should all be formed in the front wall 
of the house, and with a necessary relation to the 
wooden projection, strikes one as difficult to reconcile 
with the idea of that projection being an afterthought; 
the appearances rather indicate the whole having been 
formed at once, as parts of one design. The attic floor 
exhibits strong oaken beams, but the flooring is in bad 
order. 

In the lower part of the house there is a small room, 
said by tradition to have been used in times of difficulty 
for the purpose of baptising children; there is also a 
well to supply the house with water, besides a secret 
stair, represented as communicating subterraneously 
with a neighbouring alley. 

From the size of this house, and the variety of accesses 
to it, it becomes tolerably certain that Knox could have 
only occupied a portion of it. The question arises, 
which part did he occupy? Probability seems decidedly 
in favour of the first floor—that containing the window 
from which he is traditionally said to have preached, 
and where his effigy appears. An authentic fact in the 
Reformer’s life favours this supposition. When under 
danger from the hostility of the queen’s party in the 
Castle—in the spring of 1571—‘ one evening a musket 
ball was fired in at his window, and lodged in the roof 
of the apartment in which he was sitting. It happened 
that he sat at the time in a different part of the room 
from that which he had been accustomed to occupy, 
otherwise the ball, from the direction it took, must have 
struck him.—M‘Crie. The second floor is too high to 
have admitted of a musket being fired in at one of the 
windows. A ball fired in at the ground-floor would not 
have struck the ceiling. The only feasible supposition 
in the case is, that the Reformer dwelt in the first floor, 
which was not beyond an assassin’s aim, and yet at such 
a height, that a ball fired from the street would hit the 
ceiling. _ 

[Some time ago we stated that this curious antique 
house was likely to be taken down to make way for a 
place of worship connected with the Free Church of 
Scotland. As we made some free remarks on the design 
at the time, we feel the more pleasure in now stating 
that a resolution has been come to to spare the build- 
ing, the plan of the intended church being modified for 
the purpose. There was at all times, we understand, a 
wish to preserve so interesting a relic; but great fear 
was entertained lest this should be impossible, owing to 
the state of decay in which the house had been found 
by its new proprietors. A more rigid examination, under 
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an anxious desire to sustain it if possible, has now led 
to the adoption of the plan in question. Every effort 


will, we understand, be made to strengthen the building, 
so that it may long remain as a memorial of one of the 
most remarkable men whom our country has produced. 
We have no doubt that the feeling of gratitude which 
this excites in us towards the parties concerned will be 
general. | 


_ REMARKABLE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 


Some years ago, we gave our readers a sketch of the 
race of hereditary robbers and murderers in India 
called Thugs; and we have now the task, as strange 
as it is pleasing, of describing a series of measures by 
which, in the part of the country where the expe- 
riment has been tried, these preternatural monsters 
have been already converted into quiet and useful citi- 
zens. We are enabled to do this by the kindness of a 
stranger, who dates in July last from Jubbulpoor, in 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territory. He describes him- 
self as ‘a poor uneducated man, but one interested in 
his fellow-beings;’ and he addresses himself to this 
Journal in gratitude for its efforts in the cause of hu- 
man amelioration, and from his desire to take ad- 
vantage of a circulation which is not confined to one 
country, or one hemisphere, in giving publicity to some 
important suggestions. He begins his communication 
by referring to our account of the Dundee School of 
Industry in March last, a perusal of which led him to 
suppose that we should be glad to have a sketch of 
a similar establishment in India, whose objects are not 
pilferers and beggars, but outlaws of nature as well as 
of man, who inherited from their ancestors, as their 
sole fortune and profession in the world, the trade of 
assassination ! 

Jubbulpoor, we may premise, is a town of about 
20,000 inhabitants, and somewhat remarkable, even in 
India, for ignorance and superstition. Its neighbour- 
hood was specially infested with Thugs and poisoners, 
and its citizens, to a man, were—and most of them are 
still—devout believers in the grossest species of sorcery. 
We mention this to show that the singular School of 
Industry we are to describe set out with no peculiar 
advantages of locality. 

The grand difficulty that was at first found in the 
suppression of Thuggee, arose from the vast extent of 
the territory it pervaded, and the want of local courts 
for the special cognisance of that gigantic crime. Such 
tribunals were at length formed in the capital cities of 
various native princes, with our Residents for their 
judges; while at Jubbulpoor, Colonel Sleeman estab- 
lished himself, in 1836, as chief superintendent of the 
whole. Thanks to the energy of this meritorious offi- 
cer, murder was now no longer permitted to traverse 
the country unchecked. Upwards of a thousand Thug 
families were apprehended, and sent in to Jubbulpoor for 
trial; and as everything is on a great scale in India, it 
was no uncommon thing to see in a single morning fifteen, 
twenty, even twenty-five, of these wretches swinging 
upon the gallows. The consequence of this virtually 
humane severity was, that the whole race was seized 
with a panic; the gangs separated and fled; their indi- 
vidual members, of course, found their occupation gone ; 
and in a space of time wonderfully short, a system that 
had been for hundreds of years rooted in habit and 
religion was broken up and destroyed. 

But all the convicts could not be hanged, and many 
were found useful as approvers in obtaining the cen- 
viction of the rest, as they were captured from time to 
time. Of these there had collected at Jubbulpoor, in 
the year 1837, 450 men with their wives and families, 
who resided during the day in a walled village in the 
earn built on purpose for their reception, 
w at night the men were locked up in the jails of 
the town. Each family, according to size, received from 
four to eight shillings a-month for its support; but as 
the mouths increased in number, this grew more and 


more inadequate, and the children were sent out by 
their parents to work, beg, pilfer, or forage for them- 
selves in anyway they thought proper. Colonel Slee- 
man saw that this system could not go on. As the 
children grew up, their wants would be greater, and 
their will stronger, and the convict village would turn | 
out to be a nursery of crime. Under these circum. || 
stances, he suggested to his able and energetic assistant, |) 
Lieutenant Brown, the necessity of their attempting to | 
introduce habits of industry among the convicts and | 
their families. 

Lieutenant Brown set to work with his customary 
alacrity, and erected a few sheds near his own house, 
where he induced about two hundred of the approvers 
themselves to repair, for the purpose of working at 
some common manufacture. These men, however, had 
never in their lives tried their hands at anything but 
murder, and such work as they were now set to did | 
not come kindly to them. Their reward was to be the | 
profit on the articles manufactured; but the manufac- 
ture was so bad, and the profit, in consequence, so small, 
that the labourers became first discontented, then dis- 
gusted, and then enraged, at their having condescended 
to anything at once so mean and unprofitable as regular 
industry. One day, in order to make an end of the 
business, they set fire to the whole plant, and burned it | 
to the ground. Here they had reckoned, however, with- 
out their host, Lieutenant Brown; for the circumstance 
only made him the more determined and peremptory. 
He turned out the whole village morning and evening | 
for six hours, to make bricks sufficient for a shed eighty | 
feet by forty; and having completed the building, he 
borrowed L.50 from the government to roof it in. The 
lieutenant himself, however, had to attend to his magis- 
terial and other duties from ten till five o’clock; and | 
the native guards were useless in superintendence, as | 
they stood in the most abject awe of their desperate | 
prisoners, and allowed them to work or play just as | 
they pleased. He applied, therefore, for an oversecr, || 
and obtained, in 1840, the services of a Mr Williams, a 
daring and indefatigable officer, who kept four hun- || 
dred desperadoes at work from seven a.m. till five p.m, | 
thrashing with his own hands the idle and refractory. || 
Under this discipline, the convicts were able in two | 
years to spin hemp, weave common carpeting, make | 
coarse towels, door-mats, &c. all of which were sold at 
Jubbulpoor and the surrounding stations. 

It was now considered advisable to make an attempt 
with the children; and the approvers were informed 
that all who chose might bring their sons to the factory, 
who would be taught a trade, and receive a monthly 
stipend. Not one appeared. It was the idea of the 
parents that the real object of the government was to | 
make their children Christians; and although they, the | 
prisoners, must work under compulsion, they were de- | 
termined to place their offspring, who were free, under 
no such suspicious subjection. Mr Williams at length 
offered, as a premium to such parents as should com- 
ply, the privilege of sleeping in the village, instead of 
being locked up in the jail at night; and the conse- | 
quence was, that twenty boys appeared at the factory 
the next morning, and one hundred more within a 
week. The latter, however, were rejected; for Mr 
Williams had become uneasy at the idea of leaving so 
many desperate men together in a village guarded by 
only four sentries. It was necessary to proceed by de- 
grees, and let the ci-devant Thugs feel their way to the 
comparative freedom of the village. 

The first twenty boys were taught the manufacture 
of Brussels carpeting by an expert weaver from Mir- 
zapore, and in three months were able to go on without 
their master. Another score of boys were then ad- 
mitted; and in six months there were in all fifty boys, 
under ten years of age, busily employed in carpet- 
weaving. But although such a luxury as Brussels 
—— might employ fifty boys even in India, it 
could not afford occupation for hundreds; the overseer, 
therefore, constructed another shed similar to the one 


— 
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puilt by Lieutenant Brown, and set more approvers 
and boys to the manufacture of cotton cloth. And 
cotton cloth they did manufacture to a considerable 
extent; but unluckily, when they came to sell it, they 
found the long cloths of another hemisphere offered in 


| the bazaar at two shillings for six yards, while for the 


same money they could not afford more than seven of 
their own, as coarse as dowlas. This now, of course, 
remained unsaleable. ‘ Read this, men of Manchester!’ 
says our correspondent. ‘In the valley of the Ner- 
budda, where cotton is cheaper than in any part of 
India, and where labour is the cheapest in the world— 


| being six shillings a month for weavers who will work 


with an Indian loom twelve hours a day—in that valley 
you can sell cheaper cloth than is produced at our very 


| doors, although, to say nothing of the sea voyage of so 
| many thousand miles, you have to bring your manufac- 


ture 800 miles inland, and pay duty on it four times 
after it has left Calcutta!’ 

What was to be done? The cloth must be used—the 
work must go on. It was suggested by the overseer 
to turn the stuff into tents; and although these had 
hitherto been supposed to require expert workmen, no 


| one now saw a difficulty in teaching the Thugs any- 
| thing. Expert workmen were brought from Futtyghur ; 
| and in twelve months, 100 people were employed in 
| making tents, stamping the chintzes for lining, turn- 


ing the poles, making carpets, ropes, and a score of 
other articles indispensable for a Bengal tent. From 
the year 1840 to 1847, this establishment has increased 


| tenfold: it has now upwards of twenty large workshops, 
| built in good style by the Thugs themselves ; and among 
| the hands are 150 boys, most of whom earn more than 


ordinary workmen in the town. The original 450 mur- 


| derers by birth and profession who have thus been 
| brought into habits of industry, are represented as ex- 


hibiting every appearance of contentment and comfort ; 
their children are growing up respectable members of 
the new form of society of which they are a part; their 
wives keep their houses and village clean, and add to 
the family funds by spinning thread at their leisure 
hours, which is purchased at the factory. The wages 
paid to them average L.80 a month; and the goods 
sold exceed L.300 a month. In fine, the paltry outlay 
of the government has been already returned, and the 
establishment supports itself. 

We have but one more trait to add to this cheering 
picture. The question is no longer how to induce the 
attendance of the children at the factory; but, on the 
contrary, the advantages derivable from permission to 


| do so are so manifest, that the superintendent is able to 


| counts of the establishment. 


make a condition with their parents. The condition is, 
that the children attend a school provided for them, and 
learn to read and write before being admitted to work! 
Notwithstanding all this growing prosperity, our readers 
will be surprised to hear that Mr Williams has as yet 
no assistant but a single native clerk to keep the ac- 
This would be incredible 
to those who are not aware of the wild extravagance of 
the Company in matters of show and bloodshed, and the 


| miserable per centage on their princely revenue which 


|| they devote to the purposes of education and national 


rogress. ‘There are various persons in this country, 
wever, who have an opportunity, as our correspondent 
suggests, of assisting the solitary overseer, and in a way 


| perhaps conducive to the gratification of their own 


tastes. Models, for instance, of such simple machines 
as would assist him in his labours would be all-impor- 
tant to him: such as a brick-and-tile-making machine, 
& common windmill, or a warping-mill. 

In the account already referred to of the Dundee School 
of Industry, we gave some details of the previous habits 
of the objects of the institution; but a picture of the 
same kind in the present case, besides being infinitely 


| more painful, would have no compensating utility, refer- 


| ferent from our own. 


ring, as it would do, to a state of society so widely dif- 
Still, with reference to the above 


| history of their reform, we must say enough to dispossess 


h 
—_—_— 


our readers of the idea, if any of them have formed it, 
that the Thugs were mere ignorant and brutal wretches, 
who murdered from an innate ferocity of character. 
On the contrary, their worst crimes were tinged with a 
sort of wild feeling of religion. In the establishmeat at 
Jubbulpoor they are never unwilling to relate their 
adventures, asserting that they were themselves but 
blind instruments of a higher power, sent into the world 
for the purpose of punishing such objects of Divine 
wrath as were delivered into their hands. 
pondent states that the approvers in question were 
supposed to have murdered, collectively, 25,000 persons 
by strangulation; but he must mean, we presume, that 
this was the number of the victims of the gangs to 
which these individuals belonged. ‘The patience, perse- 
verance, and ingenuity they are now exercising in the 
arts of civilised life, receive a remarkable illustration 
from the following anecdote related by Colonel Sleeman 
himself :— 

‘A stout Mogul officer, of noble bearing and singu- 
larly handsome countenance, on his way from the Pun- 
jaub to Oude, crossed the Ganges at Gurmuktesur Ghat, 
near Meeruth, to pass through Moradabad and Bareilly. 
He was mounted on a fine Turkee horse, and attended 
by his khidmutgar (butler) and groom. Soon after 
crossing the river, he fell in with a small party of well- 
dressed and modest-looking men, going the same road. 
They accosted him in a respectful manner, and at- 
tempted to enter into conversation with him. He had 
heard of Thugs, and told them to be off. They smiled 
at his idle suspicions, and tried to remove them ; but all 
in vain: the Mogul was determined: they saw his nos- 
trils swelling with indignation, took their leave, and 
followed slowly. The next morning he overtook the 
same number of men, but of a different appearance, all 
Mussulmans. They accosted him in the same respect- 
fal manner; talked of the danger of the road, and the 
necessity of their keeping together, and taking advan- 
tage of the protection of any mounted gentleman that 
happened to be going the same way. The Mogul officer 
said not a word in reply, resolved to have no com- 
panions on the road. They persisted: his nostrils began 
again to swell, and putting his hand to his sword, he 
bade them all be off, or he would have their heads from 
their shoulders. He had a bow and quiver full of arrows 
over his shoulders, a brace of loaded pistols in his waist- 
belt, and a sword by his side, and was altogether a very 
formidable-looking cavalier. In the evening, another 
party, that lodged in the same surae, became very inti- 
mate with the butler and groom. They were going the 
same road; and as the Mogul overtook them in the 
morning, they made their bows respectfully, and began 
to enter into conversation with their two friends the 
groom and the butler, who were coming up behind. 
The Mogul’s nostrils began again to swell, and he bade 
the strangers be off. The groomand butler interceded ; 
for their master was a grave, sedate man, and they 
wanted companions. All would not do; and the strangers 
fell in the rear. The next day, when they had got to 
the middle of an extensive and uninhabited plain, the 
Mogul in advance, and his two servants a few hundred 
yards behind, he came up to a party of six poor Mus- 
sulmans sitting weeping by the side of a dead compa- 
nion. They were soldiers from Lahore, on their way 
to Lucknow, worn down by fatigue, in their anxiety to 
see their wives and children once more, after a long and 
painful service. 
of his family, had sunk under the fatigue, and they had 
made a grave for him; but they were poor unlettered 
men, and unable to repeat the funeral service from the 
holy Koran: would his highness but perform this last 
office for them, he would no doubt find his reward in 
this world and the next. ‘The Mogul dismounted; the 
body had been placed in its proper position, with its 
head towards Mecca. A carpet was spread; the Mogul 
took off his bow and quiver, then his pistols and sword, 
and placed them on the ground near the body; called 
for water, and washed his feet, hands, and face, that he 
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might not pronounce the holy words in an unclean 
state. He then knelt down, and began to repeat the 
funeral service in a clear, loud voice. Two of the poor 
soldiers knelt by him, one on each side, in silence. The 
other four went off a few paces, to beg that the butler 
and groom would not come*so near as to interrupt the 
good Samaritan at his devotions. All being ready, one 
of the four, in a low under-tone, gave the shirnee (sig- 
nal) ; the handkerchiefs were thrown over their necks, 
and in a few minutes all three—the Mogul and his ser- 
vants—were dead, and lying in the grave in the usual 
manner—the head of one at the feet of the one below 
him. All the parties they had met on the road belonged 
to a gang of Jumaldehee Thugs, of the kingdom of 
Oude. In despair of being able to win the Mogul’s 
confidence in the usual way, and determined to have 
the money and jewels which they knew he carried with 
him, they had adopted this plan of disarming him; dug 
the grave by the side of the road, in the open plain, 
and made a handsome young Mussulman of the party 
the dead soldier. The Mogul being a very stout man, 
died almost without a struggle, as is usually the case 
with such, and his two servants made no resistance.’ 

In conclusion, we must permit ourselves to express 
the pleasure we feel in having had an opportunity of 
recording in these pages the names of the individuals 
who have been the proximate agents in bringing about 
so happy a moral revolution. We have strong hope 
that the good work will spread, and that the govern- 
ment of India will at length be awakened more fully to 
a sense of its duty, and even to a sense of the glory it 
may acquire—if glory be its object—by following up 
the bloodless triumphs of peace and humanity. 


THE OLD MAID FROM PRINCIPLE. 
* Let him deny himself.’ 


*Cousty Lucy, when will you tell me why you are 
not married? You often promised to tell me when I 
was a little older. I am now nearly sixteen: is not that 
old enough ?’ 

* Yes, love,’ replied the mild-eyed Cousin Lucy ; ‘ you 
are, I think, old enough, and thoughtful enough, to apply 
my tale to useful purpose; so I will defer it no longer. 
Let us go to my favourite seat under the fir-trees, and 
we can then watch the sun set, while you listen to the 
old maid’s prosy story. Come, the shadows are stretch- 
ing nearly across the lawn, and I have the history of a 

ife to relate.’ 

The fir-trees crowned the brow of a gentle western 
declivity, along which ran the miniature moat and pali- 
sades which formed the boundary of the pleasant garden. 
The slope below was rich with waving corn, mellowing 
in the breath of awarm July. Farther still, the ‘ hedge- 
row elms’ were here gathered into majestic groups, and 
there stretched away in long irregular lines, enclosing 
fields of every hue, presented by a rich country in high 
cultivation. There was the bright tender green where 
the young grass was springing up after the hay harvest, 
the duskier shade of the pastures, the yellow barley, 
the feathery oats, and the sombre bean-field, all studded 
here and there with patches of the brilliant scarlet 
poppy. Bounding the prospect on the right might be 
seen a portion of the park-like meadow belonging to the 
house, dotted with enormous oaks and beeches; while 
on the extreme left lay a wide extent of moorland, 
glowing with flowering gorse and heath flowers. The 
rich landscape swept away, diversified by an occasional 
village spire, a mass of darker wood, the picturesque 
gable of some old farmhouse, or the silvery windings 
of a small river, and was terminated by a chain of lofty 
hills, towards which the sun was just sinking in a blaze 
of golden and crimson light. The ‘smell of dairy farms’ 
mingled with the thousand luscious perfumes that hang 
about the air of a summer evening; and the ear was 
soothed by the cooing of the wood pigeons, the tinkling 
of sheep bells from the heath; the evening song of the 
blackbird, and the ceaseless murmur of a hidden brook. 


A rustic bench of unbarked wood extended beneath the 


ancient firs, and on this Cousin Lucy and her youthful i 
! 


auditor sat for a while, watching in silence the sunset 
changes of the gorgeous landscape. 1 

Now Cousin Lucy was by no means the venerable | 
personage she seemed to think herself. She was not | 
forty, and looked considerably younger; her complexion | 
was pale and clear; her figure slight and graceful; and | 
although the usual expression of her face, and her fine | 
full eyes, was thoughtful almost to sadness, a sweet | 
bright smile was ever ready to light them up as she | 
witnessed the enjoyment of those around her. 

‘There is no romance in my narrative,’ she began, 
after a pause, ‘so you must not expect any stirring 
incidents, flitting ghosts, or mysterious warnings. [ 
have had my trials, it is true; but I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that my life has been much more 
useful, and far happier, than it would have been had [ 
not borne them with a patient spirit.’ 

* Well, exclaimed Margaret, ‘ it is a comfort to know 
at the beginning that, whatever troubles and miseries 
you describe, it will all end happily at last.’ 

*Not according to the sense you generally give to 
those words, my wilding,’ responded her cousin, caress- 
ing the young girl’s redundant tresses ; ‘ since that im- 
plies that the lovers are married, and live happily all 
the rest of their lives. My story, remember, is an 
answer to the question, Why am I an old maid?’ 

* Yet you seem happy?’ 

* Nay, I know not seems: I am happy: and there is 
no happiness equal to that which is inspired by the 
consciousness of having acted rightly. But your ques- 
tion reminds me that I must begin my story, or night 
will overtake us before it is ended. You must know 
that my mother died when I was quite an infant. She 
had had many children, but of the whole number, only 
the eldest and the youngest grew up to womanhood. 
Now pray observe how many circumstances, arising 
chiefly from ignorance, conspired to bring my poor 
mother to her grave at the age of twenty-seven. She 
was naturally delicate, and this delicacy was increased 
by a boarding-school education, where the confined pol- 
luted air, the want of exercise, the tight stiff stays, and 
the unceasing mental exertion, completed the destruc- 
tion of the little vigour she once possessed. Never- 
theless, like a forced flower, she flourished precociously 
for a time. At sixteen, she was a woman in appearance 
and manners; and she had only left school a few months, 
when she married a man as ignorant as herself of the 
grave error they were committing. Within a year, she 
gave birth to a daughter. Six years more passed away, 
each being marked by the birth of a child. I was the 
last, and, with the exception of my eldest sister, the only 
one who survived the age of eighteen. All the others 
sunk under some form of consumption, that fell disease 
to which my mother had a strong constitutional bias. 
Shortly after my birth, she, too, showed symptoms of 
this disorder, and in a few months she was laid beside 
her children.’ 

*Ah, then, I see why you would not marry: you 
feared that all your clfildren might die of consumption?’ 

‘Exactly. But I was not so fortunate as to learn my 
danger at your early years. In my young days, such 
subjects as physiology, or anything relating to it, were 
scouted, even by those who professed liberality, as quite 
unnecessary, if not improper, in female education. And 
so, for the want of the merest elementary knowledge 
of these important sciences, mothers, with the best 
intentions, bound up their daughters’ figures in un- 
yielding web and whalebone, compressed their lungs, 
distorted their spines, impeded the action of their hearts, 
shut them safely up from the free breath of nature, 
taught them assiduously every fashionable accomplishi- 
ment and every artificial grace, but would have fainted 
at the vulgarity of a morning run over a breezy hill, 
had common sense ventured to propose such a remedy 
for the poor creatures’ pallid cheeks and wasting forms. 
And as for reflecting on the effect this false system must 
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never did. Women did not often reflect at that time, 
except upon the characters of their neighbours. It has 
| often struck me as a singular anomaly, that we calculate 
the extent of land or the amount of money we shall 
| bequeath to our offspring, but never bestow a thought 
on the health they will inherit from us! 
| ‘ Well, ignorance of such matters was prevalent when 
my sister, then about eighteen, married a young man 
| of good family, but no wiser than herself. My father 
rejoiced at the unexceptionable match, and pleased him- 
self with flattering visions of her future welfare. In 
| short, everything seemed to me to smile upon their 
| union, until one evening I happened to overhear a con- 
yersation that made a strong impression upon me, though 
I did not understand it till some years after. Our 
medical friend, Dr Winter, who had been on the con- 
tinent for several months, and had only heard of my 
sister’s marriage on the day of his return, was chatting 
with Miss Rumball, the clergyman’s sister, and another 
lady—the wedding of course being the staple of their 
discourse. 

“It is a great pity,” said the doctor with a deep sigh ; 

| “her mother died of consumption, and I understand 
that his family is not free from the same malady. They 
ought on no account to have married. The children 
will pay the penalty.” 

“ But there may not be any, you know, doctor,” inter- 
posed one of the ladies (not Miss Rumball, for she, I re- 
member, kept her eyes fixed on the point of her toe, 
and looked excessively shocked); “there are many 

| happy marriages without children.” 
| Miss Rumball here cast a horrified glance first at me 
| and then at them. Mrs Bland stopped short; the doc- 
| tor shrugged his shoulders, and walked away. I could 
| not imagine why Miss Rumball had checked them, as 
if they were saying something which it was improper 
forme to hear; so I stood behind the window-curtain 
(not very creditable, you will say; and I hope you will 
| not suspect I should do so now), that I might hear the 
| remarks of the two ladies when the doctor was gone. * 
| “Singular man!” said Mrs Bland, who was a warm- 
hearted, weak-headed matron; “now, for my part, I 
can see no possible objection to the match; there are 
youth, wealth, and beauty on both sides.” 
“Oh, I’ve no patience!” exclaimed Miss Rumball, in- 
, dignantly whisking the crumbs off her black silk dress ; 
| “it is dreadful, it is dis-gust-ing, to hear human beings 
|| with immortal souls talked of in that way !—actually 
| brought down to the level of the brutes that perish! 
| Dr Winter ought to have been a horse-dealer, or some- 
| thing of that sort, and then he’d have been in his pro- 
|| per element. One would really think, to hear him talk, 
that there were different kinds of human beings, just 
|| as there are of cattle and such things.” 
|* “Why, I’ve heard him say,” replied Mrs Bland, 
“that if we took half as much care to improve our own 
| Trace as we do to improve our horses and sheep, the doc- 
tors would be obliged to turn farmers.” 
“Pray, my dear friend, don’t repeat such things to 
me. The man is low.” 
| “He is rather indelicate sometimes,” said the other, 
| urbanely siding with indignant virtue; “ but then he’s 
| such a clever creature, one must make allowances for 
his odd little ways.” 
| “Oh, clever! I’ve no patience!” exclaimed Miss 
| Rumball. 

‘For many an hour afterwards did I puzzle my little 

| brain to make out what they had been talking about; 

but, as I said before, the interpretation came at last. 
Six years passed away. My dear sister was blessed, as 
we thought it, with four sweet children—tittle fairies, like 
living lilies and roses; but her own health was delicate. 
But suddenly my whole attention was engrossed by a 
new object ; and the consequences, a new and powerful 
|| feeling. This object was a cousin, a nephew of my 
|| mother. He was about twenty-two years of age, intel- 


accomplished—in short, a perfect gentleman. 


| have on their children’s children, that of course they 
| 


ee 


He was the only survivor of a large family, and had 

lived from infancy with his widowed mo in the 

mildest regions of Italy. Important business at length 

compelled them to come to England, and it was then 

— Henry Goring paid his first visit to our quiet 
ome. 

*I sometimes smile, and sometimes weep, but oftener 
both together, when I think how very happy I was for 
two months after his arrival. Every object seemed to 
glow with radiant colours; the perfume of the com- 
monest flowers became intoxicating; all the sounds and 
sights of nature spoke a new and delightful language. 
Music was—ah, I must not attempt to describe what 
music was! A strain that was familiar then, and is 
mixed up, as it were, with the dream-like recollections 
of that delightful time, will sometimes return, and wan- 
der through my brain for days and nights together, and 
then I sadly live over again my former happiness. But 
that is enough. One day you will know by experience 
how delightfully such moons as these roll by. 

‘As yet, no word had been said of our attachment. 
We had looked into each other’s eyes, and read our souls 
there; and we might have gone on in the same way for 
two months more, had not Henry been summoned to 
London upon the business that had brought him from 
Italy. This drew matters toa crisis. It was just such 
a lovely evening as this when he first spoke to me 
of his attachment. It was between us that he 
should speak to my father the next morning. He did 
so; and all seemed propitious to our wishes, for my 
father gave a cordial consent. Another day of bliss, 
almost too intense for endurance, and then came my 
first sorrow—the departure of my lover for one whole 
wearisome week. Well might Moore sing— 


** There’s nothing half so sweet in life as love’s young dream !” 


The first-love of a girl who knows that she loves wor- 
thily—the sacred halo which her pure thoughts cast 
around her ardent feelings—all make of that epoch in 
life a veritable foretaste of heaven. 

‘My approaching marriage soon became the talk of 
the little town. Everybody said what a good match it 
was. Miss Rumball was quite oracular on the subject; 
but Dr Winter called upon my father, with a book un- 
der his arm, and after being closeted with him for nearly 
two hours, went away, leaving the book behind him. I 
met him in the hall: he stopped, looked earnestly at me 
for a moment; then his eyes filled with tears, and he 
passed on without speaking. I felt as if under the in- 
fluence of a coming nightmare. I could do nothing but 
wander about the house and gardens, visiting again 
and again the spots that were rendered sacred by some 
association with my beloved Henry ; and cherishing but 
one definite idea throughout all the chaos of my feel- . 
ings, and that was, a firm resolve that no power on earth 
a prevent my fulfilling the promise I had given 

im. . 

‘My father remained in his study the whole day. 
The meals passed away without his appearing; and as 
I crept up stairs to bed, I saw, by a ray of light stream- 
ing through the keyhole, that he was still watching. 
The vague sense of approaching evil still hung over me; 
and as I laid my aching head upon my pillow, the words 
which I had heard Dr Winter utter respecting my 
sister’s marriage rushed upon my memory, giving to 
this foreboding a shape of formless yet ghastly terrors. 
My dream of happiness was at an end! 

‘You may imagine I did not sleep much that night. ~ 
In the morning, I hastened down, anxious to see my 
father. He was in the breakfast room, and a glance at 
his soiled dress and disordered hair showed that he had 
been up all night. Ieven thought I could detect the 
traces of tears on his pale and haggard cheeks. He 
looked at me as I entered, and then turned away with 
an expression of keen suffering on his face. In the 
midst of my agitation, that look made me think of 
Jephtha and his daughter. He was evidently strivin 
to arrange his words and <r 
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subject, when it occurred to me that, by speaking first, 
on the clue of my suspicions, I might spare him the 
agony of plunging a dagger into his poor child’s happy 
heart, and rudely destroying all her air-built castles. 

‘It is now twenty years since this happened; but I 
remember the whole scene as vividly as though it had 
taken place but yesterday. I hung upon my father’s 
neck, and said in as firm a voice as I could command, 
“ Father, I am prepared to bear anything you may have 
to tell me, even though it were that I must break my 
engagement with Henry Goring—provided,” I added, 
“that I am convinced it is a duty.” 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, clasping me to his 
heart; “and thank you too, my beloved child, for 
sparing me the trial I so much dreaded. I could 
not have hoped for this fortitude in one so young. 
My poor Lucy!” and as he said this he held back 
my face to look at me, “it is a severe trial for you, 
and one that ought not to have been imposed upon 
you; but how could I teach you that which I knew 
not myself? Read this book carefully. Had I been 
acquainted with it before I married, I should have 
avoided committing two grievous errors. Your noble 
conduct gives me the assurance that you will help me 
to prevent another. May God in heaven bless and re- 
ward you!” And so we parted at the untouched break- 
fast table. 

* With a despairing calmness I shut myself up with 
that terrible volume, whose pages seemed to be inscribed 
with my death-warrant. For a while I felt prompted 
to blind myself to its warnings, and rush madly to the 
enjoyment of a brief summer-day of happiness. But 
calmer reason, and my father’s solemn words, prevailed, 
and I sat down to its perusal. You shall read that book 
yourself one of these days: it is sufficient for me now 
to tell you that it explains the laws governing the trans- 
mission of qualities, mental and bodily, from parent to 
child; the immense amount of suffering and disease 
with which the world is filled in consequence of the 
frequent disregard of these laws; and how fearfully the 
sins of those who marry with a strong taint of heredi- 
tary disease are visited upon their children, even to the 
third and fourth generation. I now understood Miss 
Rumball’s outcry against Dr Winter’s indelicacy. She 
was a good sort of person, but too narrow-minded to 
perceive that prudery is in general far more indelicate 
than philosophy. 

* Well, love, I must not now stand shivering on the 
brink of resolution, as I did when the light of that 
calmly-reasoned book was clearing away the mists 
which had made the valley of the shadow of death look 
like a paradise. As I read on, I saw clearly the posi- 
tion in which I was placed. The very affection, so ar- 
dent, so buoyant in its youthful energy, which I bore 
to my lover, was enlisted to oppose my marriage with 
him; for what true love would doom its object to the 
misery of seeing all his dearest ones sinking into an 
early tomb? Such at least was not my love; and seeing 
my path of duty thus strongly marked out before me, I 
resolved unflinchingly to follow it. But there was 
something more to be done. He, too, was deeply tainted 
with the same fell disease, and must therefore be con- 
vinced that marriage was forbidden to him. My own 
grief was nearly forgotten when I thought of this. 
Could I have borne the burden alone, it would have 
been comparatively light; but he must share it, and 
that indeed was bitter. ‘To teach him to love me asa 
friend—to behold him happily married to some one who 
might marry—to train up his children, and rejoice over 
their health and beauty—this would have been to me a 
dear delight ; but, alas ! the ban was upon him likewise, 
and bound us both in the same dreary fate. All that 
was left me, as I now thought, was sternly to pluck out 
every hope of happiness from both our hearts, and make 
the best preparation for the early grave that yawned at 
our feet. 

*I could fill a volume with the thoughts and emotions 
that passed through my mind during those few hours, 


but such a recital would be useless. It is enough, that | 
when the sharp conflict was over, and my resolution | 
firmly bent to perform the hard task assigned to me, | | 
felt a degree of tranquil composure that surprised my. | 
self, and which arose from a lofty faith that so great | 
a sacrifice to truth and justice would not be made in 

vain. | 

‘I went into my father’s study, to concert with him | 
the best means of breaking the subject to Henry. He | 
was dreadfully agitated, but my calmness communicated | 
itself to him; and when I saw that, it stimulated me to | 
still greater efforts of self-control. He appeared asto. | 
nished and delighted ; and the fervent blessing he called | 
down upon me, mingled with praises of what he called 
my heroic fortitude, reflected back upon me the congo- | 
lation I had inspired. This was the first fruits of the | 
faith that sustained me. 

‘It was agreed that I should not write to Henry im. | 
mediately, but await the arrival of his next letter, which | 
would give me time to deliberate. Sorrow seldom comes | 
alone: while expecting this letter, we received a sum- 
mons to my sister’s bedside, as her illness had taken an 
alarming character. Her husband had carried her to 
Torquay soon after Henry’s first arrival, and thither 
we followed them. 

‘ A description of her illness would add nothing to 
the usefulness of my narrative, so I will not burden your 
young mind with it. She died a fortnight after our ar- 
rival. There is, however, one painful circumstance 
which I shall relate, because it bears directly on the | 
principle I am endeavouring to enforce. This was my 
poor father’s sorrow. He saw his daughter die, and | 
that was grief enough; but it was trifling compared 
with the remorse that gnawed his soul at having first, 
by his imprudent marriage, inflicted upon her the en- | 
feebled existence which could not stand the ordinary | 
trials of a mother’s life; and having then allowed her | 
to commit the same error, by which her life was pro- 
bably shortened, and her fatal malady transmitted to 
her four innocent children. It was no alleviation that 
he had acted in ignorance ; he continually repeated that 
“he ought to have known it.” The only drop of com- | 
fort in this bitter cup was‘ derived from my patient | 
submission to my own sorrow. To the hour of his death, | 
he never knew what were my real sufferings; for I for- | 
tunately possess a good share of self-control, which en- | 
abled me to appear more calm than I felt. He did not 
see the paroxysms of agony which at times prostrated 
all my energy. They did not last long, however, and be- | 
came daily of less frequent occurrence, for the resigna- 
tion which I affected soon began to assume a real exist- | 
ence. I may praise myself at this distance of time, just | 
as old ladies are permitted to boast of their youthful 
charms, because I have now nothing to do with disin- 
terestedness, heroism, or anything, in fact, but taking 
care of my own little self, and doing such atoms of ser- | 
vice to my fellow-creatures as chance may throw in my 
way. Then life appeared to me a blank—dull, hopeless, 
soulless. I was immolated on the altar of unrelenting 
justice, a sinless but unresisting victim; for the sen- 
tence was as distinct as it was righteous, and I could 
not wish to evade my doom. Gradually a serener mood | 
came over me. First of all, my father required my 
every care: he would sit for hours plunged in melan- 
choly reverie; and Dr Winter, a wise student of human 
nature, excited me to redoubled exertions, by awaken- | 
ing fears concerning his mental health—knowing that 
the surest means of drawing me from my own grief 
was to engross my attention with some external object. 
Under our united care, my father slowly regained his 
tranquillity ; but he had sustained a shock from which 
he never wholly recovered. 

‘I had received one letter from Henry Goring, to | 
which I had answered briefly, informing him of my 
sister’s death. This sad event was also an excuse for | 
leaving long unanswered that which he sent in reply, 


full of gentle and affectionate condolence, but not a 
word of our expected marriage. But the work was to | 
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|| to fearful paroxysms of passion. 
| of such powerful excitement upon his delicate lungs, I 
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| be done, and delay seemed but to magnify the evil. By 

| Dr Winter’s advice, I wrote at first vaguely, hinting 

| that our marriage might be deferred longer than we 

| had anticipated, but without assigning any reason. By 
return came his answer, assuring me that he would not 

our union until my grief had quite subsided. I 
thought he had not taken the alarm as we intended he 
should do; but then followed these words in a post- 
script—‘* On reading your letter again, my mind misgives 
me. Surely there can be no other reason than your late 
bereavement for any delay of our marriage? For mercy’s 
sake do not speak to me in riddles, but write imme- 
diately, and explain.” I did write as he wished, intreat- 
ing him to read the fatal book, and, divesting himself as 
much as possible of the trammels of passion, to submit 
implicitly to the dictates of right and justice. 

‘On the evening of the following day, as I sat by my 
father’s sofa, watching the first sound sleep which he 
had enjoyed for many a weary day and night, the door 

| opened hastily, and Henry entered. I suppressed with 


difficulty the scream that was bursting from my lips, 


and rising quietly, with a gesture of silence, I took his 


“Have you read the book?” was my first question. 

“T have,” he replied. 

“Then,” said I, “you know what must be our reso- 

lution.” 

‘Alas! I had judged too hastily. Either his feelings 
| were stronger than mine, or he was less in the habit of 
| controlling them. I was terrified at the storm my words 
| aroused. The wildest expressions of love were mingled 

with anger, despair, bitter reproaches, jealousy, ven- 
geance on those who had instigated me to such unna- 
tural conduct : he was indeed shaken by a tornado of 
all violent emotions. He even declared, poor fellow, that 
changed affection was the real cause, and that the book 
and its arguments were only a subterfuge to get rid of 
him. Very, very dearly and truly did I love him, so 
you must not be surprised that, unaided and weak as I 
was, my resolution began to quail. Still I argued, I in- 
treated, I wept; and he did the same, yielding at times 
Dreading the effects 


strove to calm him; and was about to give him a pro- 


| mise to reconsider my resolve, when his voice became 
| suddenly husky and stifled, a deadly paleness displaced 
| the brilliant flush upon his cheeks, he staggered, and 


fell upon-a garden seat, near which we had been stand- 


| ing. Believing that he had fainted, I raised his head, 


when I felt my hand covered with the hot blood that 
was gushing from his mouth. He had broken a blood- 
vessel. 

‘I dared not scream, lest I should arouse my father, 


| whose reason might be wholly unseated by the spectacle 
| that poor Henry then presented. I dared not leave him 
|| while I ran to the house; but I supported him in my 
|| arms, and looked wildly round for help; and help was 


athand. Dr Winter had caught a glimpse of Henry’s 


|| face as he rushed through the town in a postchaise, 


and had followed immediately, to sustain me by his 
presence and advice, or to be at hand in case of such an 
accident as had actually happened. He quickly sum- 
moned the servants, who, under his direction, removed 
the poor invalid to the bed which he had occupied 
afew weeks before in apparent health. 

‘You may be sure that every imaginable care was 
lavished upon him that affection and skill could sug- 


| gest; but I saw from the first that Dr Winter enter- 
| tained little hope. The intelligence was broken with 
the utmost care to my father, whose greatest anxiety 


was on my account; but when he saw me no less tran- 


| quil than before (paler, my glass had told me, I could 


not be), he resigned himself patiently to this new afflic- 
tion. 

‘It was now the commencement of autumn ; during 
that season, and the following winter and spring, I was 


| a constant attendant upon Henry Goring. His mother 
| shared with me the duties of nursing him. At first, she 


treated me with great coldness, I might almost say 
harshness, because she thought I had sacrificed her 
son’s life and happiness to a fantastic and unnatural 
whim. But when Henry himself, calmed by suffering, 
at last recogni the rectitude of my conduct, her 
manner completely changed, and she became as kind 
as she had before been stern. At the beginning of the 
spring our" patient seemed to rally; but Dr Winter 
warned me not to be deluded by appearances. Again 
he sunk ; again his mother thought she read returning 
health in the bright hectic flush; and yet again was 
she compelled to own that her hopes had been illusory. 
Amid all these apparent variations, the insidious enemy 
silently continued its ravages, and ere the spring was 
quite gone, my poor Henry slept in his grave. He 
died; and (mark this, dear Margaret, for it has been 
my consolation during all the years that have since 
elapsed) his last words were a blessing on me for cling- 
ing to the right. 

‘I bore his loss with comparative patience, for sorrow 
had become my familiar companion; and thenceforth I 
devoted myself wholly to promoting my father’s com- 
fort. When he died, which was about six years ago, I 
became, at the invitation of your kind parents, a member 
of your family. And here I am still, you see; living 
very happily, and prepared, but not watching, for death; 
rendering what services I can to my fellow-creatures, 
and thereby securing constant pleasure to myself; fear- 
less as to the future, careful of the present, and, above 
all—and oh, Margaret, think, think, think of this—free 
from remorse for the past! And now, do you at last 


understand,’ continued Cousin Lucy with a gentle smile 
gleaming through a tear that did not fall, ‘ why Iam an 
old maid ?’ 

*I do, dear cousin; but may I ask you one or two 
Will it be painful to you to say something 


questions ? 
more ?” 

‘Certainly not. It must always be a sad, but can 
never be a painful subject. Ask as many questions as 
you like; my object would be ill attained if you did not 
perfectly understand all that I have said.’ 

‘I think I understand it all; but I wish to know if 
you did not feel as though you had been the cause of 
poor Mr Goring’s accident? I think J should.’ 

‘In the first burst of grief I did ; but I was soon con- 
vinced that I had done right, and that left no room for 
self-reproach.’ 

‘And yet you must have been very miserable when 
you reflected that you could never have a kind husband, 
or loving children to comfort you: you who are so fond 
of children too?’ 

‘For that very reason, how much more miserable 
should I have been to see those children blighted in 
their youth; or, dying myself, to know that I left 
behind me unfortunate beings whom I had endowed 
with mortal disease! With what tranquillity could I 
meet death, knowing that my life had been injurious to 
the world—that I had spread contamination throughout 
unborn generations—that by my deliberate and pre- 
meditated guilt, incurred from intensely selfish motives, 
I had increased, to the utmost of my power, the mass of 
human misery? Is not my present lonely life preferable 
to this?’ 

‘A thousand times!’ exclaimed Margaret; ‘as your 
poor sister must have felt. What became of her chil- 
dren ?’ 

* By very great care, they were reared to the age of 
man and womanhood; and then, one by one, they 
dropped off, and now all are dead.’ 

*To what can you attribute your own exemption 
from this dreadful disease ?’ 

‘In the first place, to my having been brought up 
from my earliest infancy in a very healthful farmhouse ; 
and secondly, to the incessant watch which I keep over 
my health, thanks to the judicious advice of Dr Winter. 
In short, to avoid being thrown a sickly burden upon 
my friends, my existence is one continued course of self- 
denial. Am I invited to a ball (and you know that I am 
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80 sometimes, old maid though I be), I consider whether 
it would be wiser to go and enjoy myself very much, 
but at the risk of late hours, heated rooms, cold currents 
of air, the temptations of dancing, ices, and so on; or to 
stay quietly at home, read, work, or ehat, content with 
my biscuit and glass of negus, and go to bed at ten as 
usual? In the same manner I reduce everything to this 
eg ag ty mca is the wiser? Not from any great love 
for life, but from a desire to preserve my independence 
as long as possible. It is, indeed, a duty incumbent on 
every member of society to preserve his health in the 
best possible state, for an unhealthy member is a bur- 
den instead of a support to the community. Think of 
this when a little spice of vanity prompts you to wear 
a pair of pretty thin shoes in dubious weather, instead 
of less sightly but more substantial old friends. “If I 
do catch cold,” whispers vanity, “that will hurt nobody 
but myself.” But vanity would mislead you, as she 
generally does those who listen to her; and pass over 
in silence the trouble which an illness would entail upon 
your family. You would be nursed and petted, while 
not one other person in the house would be exempt 
care and anxiety on your account.’ 

* Thank you, dear Lucy. I have often sinned in that 
respect quite thoughtlessly, but I will take care to do 
so no more.’ 

‘If you act up to that resolution, Margaret, I shall 
see that my warning tale has not been given in vain. 
But come, the sun has just set, and I must not wait 
for the night dews; thereby, like too many teachers, 
spoiling a good precept with a bad example.’ 


THE ART-UNION JOURNAL. 


Amone the various periodicals which are now en- 
deavouring to carry out objects of social improvement, 
we know of none likely to be more useful than the 
* Art-Union Monthly Journal,’* a work devoted to the 
promotion of taste in the arts, and consequently to the 
refinement of the feelings. Too long has Great Britain 
hung back in morbid indifference to the beautiful, 
whether as directed to the eye or ear; and her suitable 
reward she has found in a people more sunk in sensual 
gratification than those of any other country in Europe. 
But all this, we are glad to think, is now in course of 
amendment. A taste for the elegant in art is no longer 
presumed to be incompatible with either religion or 
morals, but is known to be a powerful auxiliary to both: 
it is at least felt that a man is not the worse for sur- 
rounding himself with objects of refinement, instead of 
those that have no association with the higher senti- 
ments. 

While we are in a transition state from semi-bar- 
barous to cultivated feelings, the ‘ Art-Union Journal’ 
appropriately makes its appearance, and aspires to act 
as a monitor and guide. We do not presume to say 
that so noble an enterprise might not have been under- 
taken by persons more competent than Mr §. C. Hall; but 
we are certain that none could have entered on it with 
amore enthusiastic love of art, or a stronger desire to 
fulfil, in truth and honesty, the professed p s of the 
work. Assisted by his gifted lady, who throws over the 

of the ‘ Art-Union’ the charm of her agreeable 
fictions, Mr Hall has been fortunate in being the first 
to carry out to a successful issue a periodical production 
purely artistic in character; nor has this success been 
undeserved. We have before us a work literally over- 
flowing with embellishment—engravings of some of the 
finest modern pictures, and highly-finished cuts in wood 
of things the most novel and tasteful in the useful arts ; 
the whole designed to educate the eye, and lead to 
higher aspirations after physical and moral beauty. In 
the letterpress, a variety of observations occur calculated 
to rouse attention to subjects connected with art, and 
in particular to improve the forms of numerous articles 
of manufacture: to cabinetmakers, ornamental iron- 


* London: Chapman and Hall. In monthly numbers, quarto. 


founders, glassmakers, potters, jewellers, &c. the ‘ Art. 
Union’ will therefore prove a valuable counsellor andj 
welcome visitor. Already we see evidences of the 
prodigious advance which has taken place in nearly al] 
branches of art to which the ornamental can be applied; | 
and we would only hint to young men, that they must 
now look to something more than mere imitation for 
a name, or even moderate success in their career. 

In an article on the ‘ Prospects of British Art,’ in the | 
number for January, the following passages occur :— 
*In the whole history of the species, we doubt whether | 
there has been anything comparable to the improvement | 
of England within the last century—so many admirable | 
inventions, so many applications of these inventions, | 
such a progress of general cultivation, such an intellec. 
tual estimate of its individual advantages and of its 
moral power! We do not, however, say that this has 
not been accompanied with great evils. A large amount 
of capital has been employed, with increased ingenuity, 
to minister to the wants of increased refinement: this, 
which has ever a tendency to crowd men together in 
cities, has not hitherto had a beneficial effect. The arts 
have been separated from design ; men have worked as 
machines; the pattern was imported and pirated by 
competition. The truth is, men have laboured without 
instruction, amid a caste without education. This is, 
happily, now undergoing a gradual change. Education, 
adopted upon a good system, will soon, we trust, induce 
habits of foresight and self-control, restrain the impro- 
vidence and profligacy of the idle hour of the artisan, 
raise him in his own respect, and make those arts which 
are mostly dependent upon intellectual and moral re- 
finement the chief source of his pleasures.’ As to the 
immediate prospects of art, ‘Government has openly 
and liberally admitted its claim to public support. This 
concession is made, too, at a time when the education 
of the people is held binding as a public duty. Thus 
education and the arts will act and react, refine and ele- 
vate each other; it signifies but little how intellectual 
beauty is perceived (moral truth is only another form 
of this); once communicated, it must inspire aversion 
for everything vile and specious, which becomes thus a 
social guarantee, almost as effective as well-considered 
principles. As knowledge also enables us to see things 
in their causes and their consequences, so does genius; 
whether in literature or art, by operating upon these as 
a spiritual sense, enhance, vary, and gracefully combine 
them, until they become the silent monitors of the con- 
science and of the will. That, also, which genius dis- 
covers, is a possession for ever; for great truths, once 
admitted, remain the inheritance of generations. Thus 
permanency is added to principle. Of this, moreover, 
governments may be assured, that to develop, en- 
courage, and employ the talent of a nation, is the best 
guarantee not only for public morals, but political 

00d. ’ 


Stepping down from this heroic altitude, our next 
extract will be from an article in the August number, 
on the adornment of houses with works of art. At 
present, there is much incongruity in domestic orna- 


ment, which the writer hopes to dispel. ‘It is only 
natural to consider that, on entering a mansion, the first 
appearance should be one of simplicity, gradually lead- 
ing the eye with increasing delight through the inferior 
apartments and staircases to the drawing-room, where 
the principal luxuries of art and ornamentation should 
be assembled. 

‘ Thus a principle becomes established ; and so it ap- 
pears to be pretty generally carried out in our noblest 
abodes, unless interfered with by the architectural ar- 
rangements of the interior. It is upon such examples 
that it is safest to found some rules for our guidance in 
houses of lesser pretensions; and purely in the hope 
that the subject may engage the attention of others, 
who will communicate their views to the public, the few 
following remarks are thrown out for consideration. 

‘In the entrance-hall statues are appropriate, or busts 
upon consoles. If pictures are added, they ought to be 
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|| the eye, and in bad taste. Pictures of a fine kind might 
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| adapted to the sizes of the spaces left unoccupied by 
doorways, and if inserted in the panelling, would form 
acontinuation of architectural divisions; besides, they 


i} give an appearance of greater space than if hung in 


| In town-houses, allegorical or mythological 
| figure-subjects are the most suitable. For country- 
| houses, hunting pieces, fruit and game subjects, or 
whole - length portraits. Religious compositions are 
wholly out of place in entrance-halls. 

| ‘The dining-room, being dedicated to festivity, should 
have analogous subjects: bright landscapes, of good 


| dimensions, are cheering. A superb example of this 
| taste exists at Bowood, the seat of the Marquis of 
| Lansdowne, where the panels are filled by large Italian 


landscapes, painted by C. Stanfield, R. A. The cheer- 


|| ing, joyous effect of this decoration must be seen to be 


| appreciated. There is another class of pictures which, 


|| with refined taste and love of literature, becomes appro- 


| priate—as the portraits of distinguished persons, either 


| sovereigns, warriors, or men distinguished for acquire- 


| ments which reflect honour on themselves or their 


|| country. To dine in the imposing presence of great 
| “celebrities,” is not without its influence on the grateful 
| repast: it is adding the luxuries of mind to the lower 


gratifications of the table. The dining-parlour at North- 
wick Park, the seat of Lord Northwick, is an example 


| that may be cited for the superb Vandykes by which 
|| it is decorated. 


‘Staircases are not generally suitable for pictures ; 
but sculpture, bronzes, bassi relievi, and vases, may orna- 
ment with propriety this common channel of commu- 
nication. If pictures are there placed, they have the 


| appearance of being discarded from the apartments, or 
| thrust out of the way. 


‘The library, being occupied by books, offers little 
accommodation for.the fine arts; but portraits of lite- 
rary persons or divines appear suitable, and miniatures 
may be here disposed with advantage, as well as small 
and elaborate pictures or drawings of high quality. 

‘ The next portion of an abode is that of the greatest 


consequence—being the drawing-room. 
‘It is generally considered that here profusion may be 
tolerated in articles which pass under the denomination 


of vertu. The elegances of rare porcelain, chasings, 
enamels, and objects adorned with gems, carvings in 
ivory, sculptures in alabaster, are all admissible accord- 
ing to the present received ideas. Pictures, too, so long 
rejected, are now considered as suitably placed in draw- 
ing-rooms. ‘The subjects here appropriate are of two 
classes—either works of the a, or those 
of subjects only which are of elegant-and chaste design. 
In the first class are, however, included the low genre 
subjects of the old Dutch school—the occupations of 


| peasants, sometimes vulgar, or cattle pieces in farm- 


yards, and similar scenes—such as persons of refinement 
do not seek to witness as living realities. ‘The wonder- 
ful talent with which the great masters invested these 
ordinary transcripts of common nature, makes them 
coveted as drawing-room distinctions. Of the other 
class, where this great attainment of skill has no exist- 
ence, the admissible subjects for drawing-room decora- 
tion are the classic, the elegant, the poetic, the sylvan, 
and the pastoral. Fine prints, framed, may advanta- 
geously contribute to the cheerfulness of bedrooms and 
dressing-rooms.’ 

The writer recommends that the mechanism for 
hanging pictures should not be seen. This we would 
improve upon, by greatly altering the mode of pic- 
A mass of gold frame is oppressive to 


advantageously be let into panels in the walls; but this 
infers structural alteration in the dwellings. We merely 
offer the suggestion for consideration. 

In the number for May, we observe a smart article 


on the scenery of the stage. This is a good subject. 


The greater number of theatres in England do not 
trouble themselves very much about new scenery. In 


| twenty different pieces may be seen the same everlast- 


ing street, forest, castle, and interior. Occasionally, 
in the principal theatres, new scenes are painted, but 
are only sufficient to excite a desire for greater liberality 
in this department of art. Hear what is done in Italy 
and France.- ‘In Italy, the scenery of an opera or 
ballet is of equal importance to the composition. It is 
always new to the new pieces: if the opera or ballet 
fail, the scenery is totally obliterated. By these means 
a succession of original subjects analogous to the piece 
are constantly presented, and contribute to the general 
efficiency by boldness of design, and a close approach 
to the enchanting luxuries of the beau ideal. In execu- 
tion, they differ materially from the careful finish of the 
Parisian stage, being as strongly imbued with poetic 
invention as their ancient school of painting, and exe- 
cuted with the same grandeur and massive idea. At 
the theatre of La Scala alone, upwards of one hun- 
dred and twenty new scenes are painted annually; and 
of such interest are these decorations in that classic 
land of art, that as regularly as a new operatic per- 
formance succeeds on the stage, so does a series of 
engravings appear contemporaneously with the publi- 
cation of the music, delineating the scenery which has 
contributed to the triumph and embellishment of the 
musical composition. These prints, which are scarcely 
known in England, comprise designs of the highest 
magnificence, without the slightest violation of the 
grammar of practical art. Thus the twin sisters of 
music and painting are linked together, and the names 
of Perego, Sanquirico, and Tranquillo, who have car- 
ried the scenery of the lyric drama to the extreme 
limits of artistic quality, are as much honoured and 
caressed in their native climes as any of the illustrious 
composers of the chosen land of song. 

‘ The scenery of the French stage is of a completely 
opposite character to that of Italy, being most elabo- 
rately worked and studied in the minutest details. 
Authentic authorities are investigated, to insure the 
truth of the most unimportant adjunct; and in com- 
pletion, the scenes of the French stage are so many 
orthodox works, seldom soaring into the ideal, but 
forming perfect pictures of the subjects displayed. The 
visitors to the French metropolis will find plenty of 
artistic instruction in admiring the scenes painted by 
Ciceri, Cambon, and Zarra: those of the newly-erected 
Théatre de Montpensier are by the latter. On the past 
incongruities and anachronisms of our own stage it 
were superfluous to dilate: the past may be forgotten, 
hoping the future is pregnant with better things for a 
higher object. That it is capable of becoming the facile 
medium of instruction to a race thirsting for knowledge, 
cannot be doubted, or of imparting sound information 
on the theories and capabilities of art; thus supplying 
the stepping-stone to a just, true, and wholesome un- 
derstanding of its value.’ 

The ‘ Art-Union’ is acknowledged to have done some 
good service by exposing on divers occasions the tricks 
of picture-dealers, who have lost all sense of decency in. 
palming off, at high prices, trashy productions as the 
works of the great masters. We observe that the editor 
keeps up a shockingly uncomfortable series of exposures 
of these worthies, and that they no longer find it an 
easy matter to get up sales of their wares. Driven ina 
great measure from public auctions, and having even 
little chance with shop-windows, the picture-riggers, as 
they are called, have had the impudence to try to find 
purchasers in the trustees of the National Gallery. This 
comes out in a late report laid before parliament. 
‘There are many curious features in the report, not 
the least amusing of which will be found to be the vast 
number of pictures offered to the trustees for purchase 
by persons of no condition in life, but mere jobbers and 
brokers in the species of picture-ware we have so often 
denounced as vamped-up trash, for the unworthy pur- 
poses of deception. Mr Eastlake must have had a very 
sickening task to view and report on this mass of rub- 
bish, and perhaps, but for his judgment and unflinching 
integrity, the fine works we already possess would have 
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been grossly contaminated by bad neighbours on the 
walls. We may congratulate ourselves on escaping 
from these numerous traps with only a mock “ Hol- 
bein ;” and although it is certainly not a “ Holbein,” it 
has many points to recommend it as a good work of 
the early period it represents: this has never yet been 
questioned ; it is only the pecuniary value which has 
been impugned—600 guineas. We intend to give an 
analysis of some of the individuals who have been thus 
ardent in thrusting their pictures on the trustees; and 
some curious anecdotes of these “gems of art” will 
amuse the reader who is not behind the scene. We 
know of one picture offered by a man, a foreigner, which 
has since found its way to the stores of a pawnbroker 
for ten shillings; and another has, on the pressure of the 
a been offered for two sovereigns and an 
old coat.’ 


INTERMENTS IN LONDON, 


From a statement made by Mr G. A. Walker, well 
known for his writings on intermural burials, we gather 
the following iculars :—‘ There are 182 parochial grave- 
yards in London ; of these only 48 were confined to the 
proper limit of 136 bodies to the acre; the rest exhibited 
various degrees of saturation, from 200 to 3000 bodies to 
the acre annually. In St Andrew's Undershaft, the average 
Ber acre was 1278; Portugal Street burying-ground, 1021 ; 

t Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, 1182 ; St Dunstan’s-in-the-East, 
1210; St John’s, Clerkenwell, 3073 ; St Mary-at-Hill, 1159 ; 
St Olave, Tooley Street, 1257; St Swithin’s, Tooley Street, 
1760. Turning from parish ground to. dissenting burial- 

aces, the following were the results:—Wickliffe Chapel, 

tepney, 1210; Enon Chapel, Woolwich, 1080; Parker, 
Dockhead, Woolwich, 1613; Moorfields, 1210; Cannon 
Street Road, 1109; and lastly, New Bunhillfields was distin- 
guished by an average of 2323. It was humiliating to think 
that a parish ground—St John’s, Clerkenwell—stood at the 
head of these unchristian nuisances, pestiferous in every 
respect, because, when a proportion of 3073 were annually 
interred on an acre of land, it followed that the bodies 
could only remain in the ground five months instead of 
ten years. Hence the stacking of coffins in deep pits, the 
brutal dismemberment of bodies, the consumption of 
coffin wood in many localities, the danger to mourners 
from attending such places, the insidious infection which, 
especially in the warm season, poisons the atmosphere, 
and by undermining health, or begetting disease, hurried 
thousands to an untimely end, again to become the sub- 
jects of fresh indignities, the centre of infection to sur- 
vivors, and the distributors of pestilential emanations.’ 
What admirable reasons for leaving the metropolis out of 
the late Health of Towns Bill! 


HEALTHINESS OF CRICKET. 

Within the last two years, it has been in the knowledge 
of the author that there are many clergymen in different 
parts of the kingdom who have been endeavouring to cul- 
tivate cricket in their respective localities, from a convic- 
tion, in common with himself, that a vast moral good is 
to be achieved by a general introduction of the game 
amongst all classes. It prevents any addiction to intoxica- 
tion, because those who wish to excel, must, to a certain 
extent, if not entirely, eschew excess. Its characteristics, 
too, are the cultivation of a fine healthy and athletic exer- 
cise in the open air; a commingling, as he has often 
before stated, of all grades, the one with the other ; com- 
bined also with the knowledge, that if a man desires to 
stand well either as an operator in the game or with his 
superiors, his habits must be regular and steady, and his 

duct and d respectful and proper. There is 
nothing so good as to let a man discover, by mixing with 
his betters in the common pastimes of his country, with 
those to whom he ought to look up, that course of conduct 
which it is best for him to pursue. The author has known 
many instances where the ea lute have, by being allowed 
to meet their pastor and the gentlemen of their neighbour- 
at cricket, become excellent members of society. 

Ife has known those who, instead of attending to religious 
worship, have, on the contrary, spent most, if not the 
whole of a Sunday, in a public-house, turn from their ways, 
and become regular recipients of religious instruction by 
a constant occupation of a seat in their parish church. 


He has known men whose dispositions have, from unto- 
ward circumstances, been of a wavering character, ag | 
between honesty and dishonesty, by being peraiaed to | 
mingle with those above them in point of wealth and 
station, become fixed in the former. Surely, then, the | 
clergyman who adopts such a course as shall lead to the 
accomplishment of these objects, does no more than per. | 
form one portion of the duty of his sacred calling? Teach | 
a man, however uneducated, by iation, e ple, and 
kindness, what is expected of him, and what his real duties | 
are ; let him mix with men of education on a proper foot. | 
ing—and the association in a national game like cricket | 
is one of the first—and his natural perception will very | 
quickly point out to him what those duties are.—Denison's | 
Crickelor’s Companion, 


LABOUR. 
BY CAROLINE F. ORNE, 


Ho! ye who at the anvil toil, 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammer’s ring, 
And fire’s intenser glow— 
Oh! while ye feel "tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ilo! ye who till the stubborn soil, 
Whose hard hands guide the plough, 
Who bend beneath the summer sun, 
With burning cheek and brow— 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden time till now— 
But while ye feel "tis hard to toil 
And labour all day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 


Ho! ye who plough the sea’s blue field— 
Who ride the restless wave, 

Beneath whose gallant vessel’s keel 
There lies a yawning grave, 

Around whose bark the wintry winds 
Like fiends of fury rave— 

Oh! while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labour long hours through, 

Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do, 


Ifo! ye upon whose fevered cheeks 
The hectic glow is bright, 

‘Whose mental toil wears out the day 

, And half the weary night, 

Who labour for the souls of men, 
Champions of truth and right— 

Although ye feel your toil is hard, 
Even with this glorious view, 

Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do, 


Ho! all who labour—all who strive— 
Ye wield a lofty power : 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 
Fill every golden hour! 
The glorious privilege to do 
Is man’s most noble dower. 
Oh! to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true ! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 
Who have no work to do. 


A DESIRABLE NEIGHBOUR. 


‘Mother wants to know if you wont please to lend her a 
preservin kettle, ’cause as how she wants to preserve?’ 
We would with pleasure, boy ; but the truth is, the last 
time we loaned it to your mother, she preserved it so effec- 
tually, that we have never seen it since.’ ‘ Well, you needn’t 
be so sarsy about your old kettle. Guess it was full of 
holes when we borrowed it; and mother wouldn't a 
troubled you again, only we see’d you bringing home a new 
one !’—American paper. 
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